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By Bill Lamond 

The 28th annual Hamilton Fall 
Bird Count was conducted on 4 No¬ 
vember 2001. There were a total of 
128 species observed on this day which 
equates well with the 28 year average 
of 127.6 species, but well below the 
all-time high of 142 species in 1991. 
There were 3 new species added to the 
cumulative count bringing this total to 
230 species. 

The most notable new species 
added this year was the Townsend’s 
Solitaire found by Sheldon McGregor 
along Slote Road in extreme west 
Dundas Valley. Fortunately this bird 
decided to hang around for several days 
and was subsequently observed by 
many birders from southern Ontario. 
In fact a drawing of this bird by Barry 
Cherriere graces the most recent cover 
of Birders Journal and four photos of 
this Townsend’s Solitaire are within 
this issue. 

Also new to the count was the 
very late Broad-winged Hawk seen at 
the Holy Sepulchre Cemetery by Karl 
Konze. This was likely the latest record 
of this species for the Hamilton area. 
The third new species for the count 


Fall Bird Count 

was the American Bittern observed by 
Barb Charlton at Middletown Marsh. 
Aficionados of the Hamilton Fall Bird 
Count will remember that I stated in 
2000 that American Bittern was over¬ 
due for the count! 

Other species of note on the count 
included Glaucous Gull (3rd record), 
House Wren (5th record), Palm War¬ 
bler (6th record), Pine Grosbeak (7th 
record) and Blue-headed Vireo (8th 
record). The Palm Warbler seen at Van 
Wagners Beach by Jean Iron was a 
“Yellow” Palm Warbler (subspecies 
hypochrysea). This eastern subspecies 
is rarely seen in the Hamilton area, 
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however, it was observed in numbers 
in southern Ontario in the fall of2001, 
For example, 11 “Yellow” Palm War¬ 
blers were observed in October at Point 
Pelee alone. Previously there were only 
two fall records at Point Peleq! 

Again this year there was very low 
diversity of shorebirds, as only six spe¬ 
cies were observed matching the 
record-low diversity set in 2000. Suit¬ 
able shorebird habitat appeared to be 
present here and there, but shorebirds 
were scarce for uncertain reasons. Also 
of note was the absence of Bonaparte’s 
Gull on count day (second time) and a 
record low total of Ruffed Grouse (1 
individual). Ruffed Grouse seems to 
have declined in the Hamilton area 
since the Hamilton Fall Bird Count 
began in 1974, however, it is still rela¬ 
tively common in suitable habitat. 

There were six species observed 
in record-high numbers in 2001. Ruddy 
Duck and Double-crested Cormorant 
numbers on the fall count continue to 
increase almost yearly, and reflect the 
widespread increase in these hvo spe¬ 
cies. The number of Oldsquaw (Long¬ 
tailed Duck) in the west end of Lake 
Ontario is astounding. Fall count ob- 
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servers noted, “thousands, don’t know 
how to count”, given the distance and 
tightly packed nature of the masses. 
Thus on the actual count day we did 
not get an accurate assessment of 
Oldsquaw numbers. However, two 
days after the count Rob Dobos noted 
50,000 Oldsquaw along the Hamilton/ 
Burlington shoreline and 1 have used 
this for the Fall Bird Count total. 

Many of our bird counters are also 
keenly interested in other non-avian 
fauna and due to the warm fall and 
relatively warm count day, several spe¬ 
cies were observed that are not usually 
seen on the fall count. Included in this 
collection is Eastern Chipmunk, Com¬ 
mon Green Darner (2 locations). 
Spring Peeper (calling in 3 locations), 
Common Sulphur and fyed Bat (2 lo¬ 
cations). 

Lastly I would like to thank all of 
the participants on the 2001 count. I 
would especially like to thank those 
individuals from other naturalists’ 
clubs who help out year after year. 
Specifically, I would like to thank 
Rohan van Twest, Bill Wilson and 
Mark Cranford who co-ordinate vol¬ 
unteers from areas outside of Hamil- 
ton-Wentworth (now Hamilton) and 
also Mike Street who co-ordinates sev¬ 
eral volunteers from within Hamilton. 

2001 RESULTS 

Area Covered: Selected areas 
within a 40.2 km radius of Dundurn 
Castle, Hamilton, Ontario, to include: 
the Lake Ontario shoreline from Port 
Credit to Beamsville; the Conserva¬ 
tion Areas of Binbrook, Burns, Felkers 
Falls, Fifty Point, Mountsberg, Valens, 
Dundas Valley, and Spencer Gorge; 


Islay, Puslinch, Mohawk and Dunmark 
Lakes; Scotch Block Reservoir; Cootes 
Paradise; Woodland & Holy Sepul¬ 
chre Cemeteries; Kings Forest; 
Esquesing and Frank Tracts; Bronte, 
Rattray, Middletown, and Van 
Wagners Marshes; Vanderliek Farm 
Pond; Waterworks Park; Green Lane 
Wetland (Paris), Brantford and Tom 
Flowe (Hagersville) Landfills; SixNa- 
tions I.R., Beverly Swamp; Hamilton 
Harbour; Windermere Basin; Mill, 
Milton Town & Tollgate Ponds; 
Smithville and Cainsville Sewage 
Ponds; Spring Valley, Stoney, Bronte, 
and Oakville Creek ravines; Red Hill 
and Hendrie Valleys; and the Grand 
River from Cayuga to Cambridge. 

Sunday, November 4,2001: 5:30 
a.m. to 5:30 p.m. Weather: Tempera¬ 
ture -0.1 °C, clear, winds dead calm at 
dawn with fog in some areas lasting 2- 
3 hours. High of I0-14°C. NW winds 
becoming strong after 1:00 p.m., 35km/ 
hr, gusting to 45km/hr. Mostly clear in 
p.m. 92 observers in 53 parties. Total 
party hours:305.5. 

Species: Underlined totals repre¬ 
sent record-high numbers (unless 
specified as record-low). Numbers in 
brackets following underlined totals 
give the previous high (or low) count 
and the year. Bolded species require 
documentation for the Ontario Bird 
Records Committee and underlined 
species require documentation for the 
Hamilton Bird Records Committee. 

Red-tluoated Loon 5; Common 
Loon 40: Pied-billed Grebe 9: Horned 
Grebe 43; Red-necked Grebe 39; Dou¬ 
ble-crested Cormorant 200 (143-1998); 
American Bittern 1 (first count record- 
BCh); Great Blue Heron 87; Black- 


crowned Night-Heron 9; Turkey Vul¬ 
ture 57; Canada Goose 7,464; Mute 
Swan 107; Trumpeter Swan 15 (not in 
official total); Tundra Swan 181; Wood 
Duck 36; Gadwall 565; American 
Wigeon 449; American Black Duck 
351; Mallard 2,856; Northern Shoveler 
179; Northern Pintail 56; Green¬ 
winged Teal 769; Canvasback 154; 
Redhead 170; Ring-necked Duck 62 1; 
Lesser Scaup 3,239; Greater Scaup 
7,850; Surf Scoter 1; White-winged 
Scoter 28; Black Scoter 13; Oldsquaw 
(Long-tailed Duck) 50,000 (28,486- 
1999); Bufflehead 1,794; Common 
Goldeneye 1,104; Hooded Merganser 
96; Common Merganser 24 (low) (25- 
1987); Red-breasted Merganser 169; 
Ruddy Duck 664 (574-2000); Osprey 
1; Bald Eagle 1; Northern Harrier 16; 
Sharp-shinned Hawk 28; Cooper’s 
Hawk L7 (15-1996); Red-shouldered 
Hawk 7; Broad-winged Hawk 1 (first 
count record-KK); Red-tailed Hawk 
318; Rough-legged Hawk 6; Ameri¬ 
can Kestrel 62; Merlin 6; Peregrine 
Falcon 3; Ring-necked Pheasant 2; 
Ruffed Grousei(low) (1-1992); Wild 
Turkey 24; American Coot 990; 
Killdeer 160; Greater Yellowlegs 29; 
Lesser Yellowlegs 3; Dunlin 18; Com¬ 
mon Snipe 21; American Woodcock 
2; Ring-billed Gull 5,751; Herring Gull 
1,426; Glaucous Gull 1; Great Black- 
backed Gull 158; Rock Dove 1,138; 
Mourning Dove 1,270; Eastern Screech 
Owl 17; Great Horned Owl 13; Long¬ 
eared Owl 1; Short-eared Owl I; North¬ 
ern Saw-whet Owl I; Belted Kingfisher 
37; Red-bellied Woodpecker 24; 
Downy Woodpecker 247; Hairy 
Woodpecker 67; Northern Flicker 33; 
Pileated Woodpecker 4; Northern 
Shrike 5; Blue-headed Vireo 1; Blue 
.lav 1,343 (1,150-1998); American 
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Crow 3,207; Homed Lark 222; Black- 
capped Chickadee 2,301 (2,23 7-1999); 
White-breasted Nuthatch 263; Red¬ 
breasted Nuthatch 71; Brown Creeper 
75; Carolina Wren 20; House Wren I; 
Winter Wren 14; Golden-crowned 
Kinglet 266; Ruby-crowned Kinglet 
23; Eastern Bluebird 113; Townsend’s 
Solitaire 1 (first count record-SMcG); 
Hermit Thrush 6; American Robin 
1,428; Gray Catbird 3; Northern Mock¬ 
ingbird 28; European Starling 59,892; 
American Pipit 296; Cedar Waxwing 
609; Orange-crowned Warbler 1; Yel- 
low-rumped Warbler 12; (Yellow) 
Palm Warbler 1 (eastern subspecies 
hypochrysea- JI); Common Yellow- 
throat 2; American Tree Sparrow 987; 
Field Sparrow 4; Savannah Sparrow 
2; Fox Sparrow 39; Song Sparrow 125; 
Swamp Sparrow 26; White-throated 
Sparrow 122; White-crowned Sparrow 
19; Dark-eyed Junco 1,858; Lapland 
Longspur 17; Snow Bunting 344; 
Northern Cardinal 628; Red-winged 
Blackbird 3,854; Eastern Meadowlark 
3; Rusty Blackbird 477; Common 
Grackle 117; Brown-headed Cowbird 
39; Pine Grosbeak 1; Purple Finch 15; 
House Finch 905; White-winged 
Crossbill 7; Common Redpoll 37; Pine 
Siskin 67; American Goldfinch 1,145; 
Evening Grosbeak 6; House Sparrow 
1,614. Total: 128 species; 179,503 in- 
divid uals. 

Count Period Birds (seen day be¬ 
fore or day after count but not on count 
day): Brant. 

Observers: Brian Ahara, Maris 
Apse, Marilyn Armstrong, Glenn 
Barnett, John Black, Betty Blashill, 
John Bennett, Ray Blower, Hazel Bro¬ 
ker, Duane Brown, Jim Burrell, Ken 
Burrell, Mike Burrell, Mike Cadman, 


Donna Cassidy, Gord Cassidy, Jerry 
Chappie, Nina Chappie, Barb Charlton, 
Jim Cram, Mark Cranford, Tom 
Crooks, Karen Dieroff, Keith Dieroff, 
Rob Dobos, Dave Don, Jim Dowall, 
Bruce Duncan, Gavin Edmondstone, 
Jill Elliott, Lois Evans, Luke Fazio, 
Julie Frey, Denys Gardiner, Sharon 
Gardiner, Fraser Gibson, Alex Gray, 
Jerry Guenther, John Hannah, Jim 
Heslop, Jean Iron, Bill Jablonsky, 
Barry Jones, Karl Konze, Ruth Kroft, 
Bill Lamond (compiler), Joyce 
LeChasseur, Dennis Lewington, Gwen 
Lewington, Corey Lewis, Sharon 
Lewis, Stu Mackenzie, George Mann, 
Sheldon McGregor, Brian McHattie, 
Bill Mcllveen, Kevin McLaughlin, 
Don McLean, Gerard McNaughton, 


George Meyers, Glen Mockford, Don 
Morrison, George Naylor, Jean 
Niskanen, John Olmsted, Rose 
Petersen, Brian Pomfret, Marlene 
Pomfret, Norm Pomfret, Valeri Pot¬ 
ter, Jim Pringle, Rainer Rothfuss, Kayo 
Roy, Donna Sheppard, Anna-Marie 
Smith, Bill Smith, lan Smith, Paul 
Smith, Bob Stamp, Neil Taylor, George 
Thomas, M. van Twest, Rohan van 
Twest, T. van Twest, Rob Waldhuber, 
Jim Watt, Reinder Westerhoff, Don 
Wills, Bill Wilson, Heather Wilson, 
Brian Wylie, Gloria Zimmerman. 
(Hamilton Naturalists’ Club, South- 
Peel Naturalists’ Club, Kitchener-Wa- 
terloo Field Naturalists, Guelph Field 
Naturalists). 


The Sheraton Peregrines Are Back! 


by Audrey Gamble 

Percy and Madam X, Hamilton’s 
adult Peregrine Falcons, are active at 
the Sheraton nest site, making this the 
eight consecutive year that Peregrines 
have frequented the site. Installation 
of a new “Sheraton” sign above the 
nest ledge didn’t dampen the per¬ 
egrines’ enthusiasm for the highly suc¬ 
cessful Hamilton breeding spot. The 
new sign, which consists of individu¬ 
ally mounted letters spelling “Shera¬ 
ton”, provides more perches close to 
the nest, a fact that hasn’t escaped the 
peregrines. One senior monitor re¬ 
ported that the sign suits the birds to a 
“f after spotting one of them...guess 
where? 

Falcon Watchers have been aware 
of the adult peregrines in the down¬ 
town area over the winter, and are de¬ 
lighted to see courting and nesting 


behaviour that has us looking forward 
to Falcon Watch 2002. FalconWatch 
2001 saw the successful launch of two 
youngsters, Hal and Sal. In February, 
Hal spent some time at a raptor reha¬ 
bilitation centre after being taken into 
the care of the Chatham SPCA. He 
made a full recovery, possibly from 
electrocution, and Pud Hunter of the 
Ontario Ministry ofNatural Resources 
reported that Hal was successfully re- 
released. 

To stay up to date on activities at 
the nest site please visit our display 
window at Jackson Square in down¬ 
town Hamilton or our Internet webcam 
site at: http://www.hwcn.org/link/ 
hanmature/hamfalcam.html 

If you would like information on 
becoming a FalconWatch volunteer 
please call me at 905-522-8447 or e- 
maiI iohn.merriman@sympatico.cai^ 
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Help Plant A New Tallgrass Prairie 


By Paul O 'Hava 

The Catholic Cemeteries of the 
Diocese of Hamilton is adopting new 
ways of managing the trees, turf and 
gardens in their cemetery lands. These 
include using species native to South¬ 
ern Ontario for landscape plantings, 
naturalizing and restoring marginal ar¬ 
eas, and moving towards managing turf 
solely through natural means. 

The Diocese of Hamilton was cre¬ 
ated in 1856 and comprises not only 
the Region of Hamilton, but also the 
regions of Halton, Brant, Waterloo, 
Wellington, Grey, Bruce, and the east¬ 
ern half of Haldimand-Norfolk. As 
you can imagine, there are dozens of 
cemeteries in the diocese of various 
sizes. The largest cemeteries in the 
Hamilton area (about 90 acres each) 
are Holy Sepulchre (Aldershot), Gate 
of Heaven (Burlington), Resurrection 
(Ancaster), and Our Lady of the An¬ 
gels (Stoney Creek). 

The transition to more ecologi¬ 
cally-minded management techniques 
will begin slowly. Major projects for 
the 2002 season include a woodland 
garden, pond plantings, and a 10-acre 
tallgrass prairie creation project. 
Smaller naturalization and restoration 
initiatives will be tackled this year as 
time and labour allows. 

Of course the most exciting and 
boldest project is the tallgrass prairie. 
It will occur at the entrance to Gate of 
Heaven Cemetery in Burlington oft 
Snake Road. As far as I know, this 
will be the largest prairie creation 
project of its kind in the Golden Horse¬ 
shoe. Three prairie glasses and a dozen 


perennial wildflowers, all from South¬ 
ern Ontario sources, will be seeded in 
early May (see below for details on 
how to help). We are hoping that this 
project will bring comfort to the fami¬ 
lies using the cemetery and serve the 
many kinds of wildlife who depend on 
prairie and meadow habitat for sur¬ 
vival; species that are having a tough 
time of it considering the rapid 
‘suburbanization’ of our rural lands. 

Native plants make sense because 
they have adapted to live in our local 
environment for thousands of years. 
This means they are easy to maintain, 
cost-effective, and readily used by 
wildlife for food and cover. Consider¬ 
ing all the marginal and under-utilized 
land in urban and suburban Hamilton - 

A Luna Moth at 

by W. W. Judd 

During the years 1946 to 1950 1 
was with the Department of Zoology 
at McMaster University and my wife 
Kathryn and 1 lived in one of the apart¬ 
ments in the “H-huts” brought onto 
the campus from military establish¬ 
ments after World War II to house 
faculty members. 

On a lawn between two ranks of 
the huts there was a young catalpa tree 
and on June 15, 1950 we found a Luna 
moth spreading its wings on the trunk 
of the tree about two metres above the 
ground. 

The luna moth (Actios luna) has 
pale green wings, each with a trans¬ 
parent spot, and each hind wing is 
drawn out into a long, sweeping (ail 
(Covell 1984). The larva feeds on 


schoolyards, parks, rooftops, public 
utilities, hydro corridors, boulevards, 
highways, backyards, train yards, in¬ 
dustrial parks and brownfields - the 
possibilities for habitat creation are 
simply incredible. 

The Catholic Cemeteries hope that 
through this one small step other land 
managers will be inspired to use na¬ 
tive plants on their lands for, as Sara 
Stein put it in Planting Noah's Gar¬ 
den ., "together we should be able to 
keep the butterflies fed." 

If you would like to volunteer to 
broadcast seed for a few hours on a 
Sunday in early May (date to be deter¬ 
mined) please contact me at (905) 304- 
0580 or ohara@interlynx.net. Wi 


McMaster -1950 



leaves of many deciduous trees such 
as cherry, hickory and willow. In late 
summer it forms a cocoon among the 
leaf litter on the ground. In the follow¬ 
ing summer, the adult emerges and 
crawls up a solid support to spread its 
wings. 

References: 

Covell, C.V. 1984. A FielcIGuide to Moths, 
Eastern North America, Houghton Mifflin 
Co., Boston, 496p. 
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Lyme Ticks Confirmed at Spooky Hollow 


by Frank Morley 

The blacklegged tick (vector for 
Lyme disease) has been confirmed 
along the main trail at Spooky Hol¬ 
low. Robbin Lindsay, Research Sci¬ 
entist with Health Canada, has 
established this after doing deer tick 
surveys in the Long Point area. 

This comes as no surprise, as Lyme 
disease has been reported for many 
years in the Long Point basin, and sub¬ 
sequently the north shore of Lake Erie. 
If you have been out anywhere that 
you can see a deer, it means that you 
are in prime tick country. 

A vaccination is available for 
Lyme disease, but these ticks can carry 
a variety of other diseases, so a vacci¬ 
nation for Lyme could offer a false 
sense of security. After possible expo¬ 
sure, symptoms are variable, and may 
not appear for weeks. The develop¬ 
ment of a red bull’s eye on the skin, 
could indicate a bite location; or if you 
observe a spreading rash, particularly 
if it is accompanied by fatigue, mental 
confusion, joint pain, or chills, you 
should see a doctor. 

If you spot a tick, here’s what you 
do: 1) Don’t squeeze the tick 2) Don’t 
try to burn it off or put anything on it 
3) Grasp the tick’s head as close to 
your skin as possible. Pull it straight 
out, gently but firmly. Use tweezers it 
possible. 4) Disinfect the bite. 5) Save 
the tick alive in ajar, if you can. Your 
doctor can have the tick identified. 

Protective strategies include: eat¬ 
ing garlic or other herbals that make 
humans less attractive to ticks; wear¬ 
ing repellents (one containing DEET 


is the most effective) on skin or on 
clothing, but not on the face or on 
infants or children; tucking your pants 
inside your socks, and long sleeve 
shirts; light coloured clothing; check¬ 
ing yourself for ticks, and removing 
any that might attach. After a trip you 
can put your garments in the dryer for 
Vi hour at high heat to kill any ticks. 
Washing clothes does not kill the ticks. 

Most hikers and birders have been 


\ / aware of the presence 

of these ticks, and 
have taken the logi- 
/iLjSnV cal steps to avoid be- 
/ \ ing infected. We 

should treat this 
whole subject with vigilance, not over¬ 
reaction. More information on this sub¬ 
ject can be obtained from the local 
Department of Public Health, at the 
Public Library or the Internet. IK 


Wednesday Evening Walks 


May 1, 6:30 pm 

Dundas Valley Wildflowers 

Join Dean for a walk in the Dundas 
Valley to enjoy the beautiful wild¬ 
flowers the valley is so noted for. Meet 
at the Lions Pool in Ancaster on 
Jerseyville Road (1 km west of Fid¬ 
dler’s Green Road). Leader: Dean 
Gugler (905) 627-9779. 

May 8, 6:30 pm 
Dundas Marsh Wildlife 

This hike will concentrate on migrant 
and resident birds of the west end of 
Cootes Paradise (Dundas Marsh). 
However, participants might get lucky 
and glimpse mammals such as White¬ 
tailed Deer, Beaver, Mink and Long¬ 
tailed Weasel. Park along the south 
(Hamilton-bound) shoulder of Cootes 
Drive at Spencer Creek. Leader: Brian 
Wylie (905) 627-4601. 

May 15, 6:30 pm 

Wildflow ers of the Hendrie Valley 

This walk will examine the varied 
spring wildflowers of this RBG prop¬ 
erty. The valley should be at its peak 
and Dean is sure to show you some¬ 
thing interesting. Meet at Cherry Hill 


gate across Plains Road from the RBG 
headquarters. Leader: Dean Gugler 
(905)627-9779. 

May 22, 6:30 pm 
Shoreacres Park 

Shoreacres Park is one of the better 
migrant traps in the Hamilton/ 
Burlington area and the new hiking 
trails will make it easy to find migrant 
birds. We should also see Red-necked 
Grebes and other waterbirds on the 
lake. Meet at the parking lot at 
Shoreacres Park (aka Paletta Park) 
along Lakeshore Road between Walk¬ 
ers and Appleby Line. Leader: Rob 
Dobos(905)690-7705. 

May 29, 6:30 pm. 

North Aldershot Wildlife 

Orchard Orioles, Milk Snakes and oc¬ 
casionally Yellow-breasted Chats are 
all found in this little-known old field 
complex. Maybe Bob will find another 
Bell's Vireo here as he did about 17 
years ago! Meet in the parking lot on 
King Road, about 1.5km north of the 
North Service Road in Burlington. 
Leader: Bob Curry (905) 637-2022.H 
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Club Bus Trip to Short Hills Sanctuary 


by Bill Lamond 

As mentioned in the previous 
Wood Duck, there is a Club bus trip to 
our Short Hills Sanctuary on June 1st. 
Bring a bag lunch and come and enjoy 
a walk through this incredible protected 
forest. 

Frank Morley advises that the per¬ 
fect spot for lunch is near the Cucum¬ 
ber Magnolia tree at the opening of 


the valley of the big trees. The huge 
Tulip Trees overhead might be in 
flower! 

Please note the following change 
in the plans. We will be chartering a 
school bus instead of a coach bus due 
to the considerable price difference. 
The fares for adults will now be $10 
and for children $5. The bus will hold 
up to 47 people so in theory space is 


Falconwatch Job Opportunity 


A contract position is currently 
being advertised by the HNC for a 
Field Watch Coordinator for 
Falconwatch 2002. The contract will 
run from May 30 to July 4 and pay 
$540 per week. 

If you know anyone who may be 
qualified and is looking for a summer 
job, please inform them as soon as 
possible. The selection process will 
take place in early April. For a com¬ 
plete job description and other details, 
please contact Audrey Gamble, Lead 
Monitor of the Hamilton Community 
Peregrine Project 2002 by email at: 
iohn.merriman@svmpatico.ca 

The Field Watch portion of the 
overall Hamilton Community Per¬ 
egrine Project provides outdoor moni¬ 
toring of Peregrine Falcon chicks as 
they fledge from an urban nest on the 
Hamilton Sheraton Hotel. 


tion or returned safely to the hotel roof 
near the nesting site. Otherwise, the 
Co-ordinator and volunteers are there 
to observe the birds, make notes on 
interesting events and occurrences, and 
educate the public as much as possi¬ 
ble. 

Reporting to the Lead Monitor, 
the Co-ordinator will ensure that all 
on-site aspects of the program go 
smoothly during the 5 weeks of the 
watch. 

The Field Watch Co-ordinator will 
be expected to have qualifications in 
biology, preferably ornithology, or 
natural resources management or sig¬ 
nificant equivalent experience; and be 
available seven days a week, from 9:00 
am-9:00 pm during the fledging pe¬ 
riod (approximately three weeks) and 
at other times once the chicks leave 
the nest. 


The main objective of the watch is 
to be available to assist the young per¬ 
egrines, if required, as they fledge from 
the nest. If any of the peregrines be¬ 
come injured, ill or stranded at street 
level, a rescue is to be performed and 
the bird either taken for medical atten- 


The candidate should be compu¬ 
ter literate and able to work easily with 
volunteers from a diverse cross-sec¬ 
tion of the public with regards to age, 
education, knowledge of birds and na¬ 
ture, and level of experience on 
FalconWatch. ^ 


limited. However, there will not be a 
washroom on board the bus and there 
is no washroom facility at the sanctu¬ 
ary. Consequently, we will be making 
a pit-stop just before we arrive at the 
sanctuary and we will also have a van 
to ferry people to the town of Fonthill. 

We will be meeting at the Eastgate 
Square parking lot at the junction of 
Centennial Parkway & Queenston 
Road at 9 am. 

The bus will be able to handle 
coolers, lawn chairs and card tables, 
however we plan to have a van to trans¬ 
port excess baggage to the sanctuary. 

We wi 11 also supply tarps to spread 
over the ground to keep everything 
clean and also some card tables. We 
plan to leave the sanctuary at approxi¬ 
mately 3 pm and be back at Eastgate 
Square at 4 pm. 

To reserve space, please call me at 
(519) 756-9546. There will also be a 
sign-up sheet at the April club meet¬ 
ing. This outing will be great fun for 
all and I encourage all Club members 
who have not experienced the fantas¬ 
tic old-growth trees of Short Hills to 
join in. H 
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Plantwatch - Another Opportunity for Citizen Science 


by Marg Walton 

As naturalists we observe and 
question the events in our gardens and 
the natural world around us. Did the 
dandelions appear earlier this year? 
Was the summer drier than usual? 

We discuss the timing and overall 
effect of the seasons on our surround¬ 
ings. We watch when the plants around 
us first yield their blossoms and bear 
fruit. We compare these dates to the 
dates of past years. Some of us keep 
diaries and records of these events and 
if you are one of these individuals than 
you can title yourself as a Phenologist. 
Phenology is the study of seasonal tim¬ 
ing of life cycle events. 

Seasonal timings can help us pre¬ 
dict the best times for planting, har¬ 
vesting, treating for pests, avoiding 
pollen or planning our holidays. A 
National Plantwatch program hosted 
in Ontario at Royal Botanical Gardens 


Trip to the Bruce 

by Frank Morley 
The June 8-9 botany trip to the 
Bruce Peninsula is now full, but 
there is a waiting list. Members con¬ 
tacted me and started “signing up” 
as soon as the “Dates to Remem¬ 
ber” came out last fall. Our guides 
requested that the group not be 
large, as a long line can be unman¬ 
ageable. 

There are expenses in this trip. 
Hotel/Motel accommodations have 
been reserved in Owen Sound and 
Tobermory. To get on the waiting 
list please call 905-575-0668. 


will show us how phenology can lead 
to greater understanding of global 
warming and climate change. 

Climate cycles take place over long 
periods of time and plants integrate 
the effects of climate change. They 
are sensitive indicators of temperature, 
precipitation, daylight hours and 
humidity. By comparing historic 
records of bloom times to the results 
of our new observations we should be 
able to get a sense of climate change 
and weather trends in Ontario. 

Many “watch” programs have been 
introduced to the public in recent years. 
These include Frogwatch, Wormwatch 
and IceWatch. These projects involve 
communities to collect observations, 
which are then contributed as data in 
scientific endeavours. 

This citizen/scientist approach is 
effective in data collection from di¬ 
verse geographical regions. It is cost 
effective and involves individuals with 
the subject matter and the issues at 
hand. Anyone can contribute to and 
participate in the science of climate 
change. 

This is where volunteers, ITNC 
members and families and/or anyone 
reading this article can get involved 
with this program. 

There is a national list of specific 
plants that we would like to have data 
collected for. Individuals reporting for 
this current project will e-mail, mail 
or fax their results. 

The data will then be transferred 
directly onto digital maps on the 
website which will be up and running 


in April 2002 at www.plantwatch.ca. 

By reflecting on the past we can 
create a clearer picture of the future 
and how issues of climate change and 
global warming are affecting the natu¬ 
ral environment around us. 

If you would like further informa¬ 
tion or to become involved please con¬ 
tact: Bruce Peart, Horticulturist, 
Special Projects, at the Royal Botani¬ 
cal Gardens, (905) 527-1158 x250. 
Email: bpeart@rbg,ca Hi 

Earth Day Walk 

The on-going war in Afghani¬ 
stan, and particularly the growing 
Canadian role in this conflict have 
resulted in several peace walks in 
Hamilton in the past few months. 
The next one is scheduled for the 
Earth Day weekend and it will also 
address concerns about the envi¬ 
ronment and economic equality. 

The walk will begin at Hamil¬ 
ton City Hall at noon on Saturday, 
April 20. A public forum with 
speakers will take place after the 
walk at 1:30 pm. For more infor¬ 
mation call 905-777-8102. 

The most recent walk, on March 
16, heard speakers from the Sri 
Lankan and Palestinian communi¬ 
ties, and from the Hindu Samaj 
Temple, as well as an anti-racist 
activist and the head of the Hamil¬ 
ton District Labour Council. 

The forum afterwards heard 
from the federal NDP leader, as well 
as a city' councillor, two McMaster 
professors and a civil rights lawyer. 
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A Naturalist Abroad and Down Under 


by Carl Rothfels 
Australia, like everything on this 
trip, snuck up on us way too quickly, 
but felt more significant, perhaps be¬ 
cause Australia was the originally the 
chief draw for me, and was the first 
time I have been south of the equator. 
An entirely new hemisphere. New 
stars! We were very disappointed that 
our flight did not have the fun little 
digital screens that show the plane’s 
position in space and that the crew 
didn t even make an announcement 
when we crossed the equator. So in¬ 
considerate! 

We arrived at Sydney at 5:30 in 
the morning, their time, 2:30 in the 
morning, our time. Yuck. One of the 
hostels offered a free lift from the air¬ 
port, and faced with a $10 train ride 
(we were still operating on Thai-budget 
standards — $ 10 would buy 15 whole 
pineapples, peeled and sliced) a free 
lift was all the incentive we needed. 
The driver was very pleasant, sported 
an excellent Aussie accent, and wasn’t 
too spooked by our birding in the air¬ 
port parking lot, either. 

At this point we didn’t have an 
Aussie birdbook. Our identifications 
were limited to “big grey one” (Red 
Wattlebird), “little grey one” (Noisy 
Miner), “gull” (Silver Gull), and 
“crested pigeon” (Crested Pigeon). 
Having not the faintest clue what spe¬ 
cies to expect and not recognizing any 
of the bird families added a new ele¬ 
ment to our birding experiences. 

We hostelled for two nights, 
birding by morning, touring the city 
by day, and frying up huge meals by 


night. Sydney is a very beautiful city. 1 
distinctly preferred it to Toronto, but 
have never visited TO as a tourist. 

We walked everywhere, but spent 
most of our time in the Botanic Gar¬ 
dens, a huge park running along the 
downtown core. There, Sacred Ibis 
(now called Australian White Ibis) and 
Silver Gulls are weed birds, feeding 
from garbage bins and old ladies, and 
some plants (specifically the Wollemi 
Pine) are lodged within huge metal 
cages to prevent them from being sto¬ 
len by unscrupulous plant collectors. 
Such is the strangeness of the Austral¬ 
ian biota, apparent even within the con¬ 
fines of the country’s largest city. 
Abundance and rarity, and above all, 
oddity. 

On our third day we moved into 
the house o f family friends. As a bo¬ 
nus, our hostess took us to a local 
National Pa rk (Sydney is ringed by 
National Par ks. In fact, the whole coun¬ 
try is riddl e d with them — extremely 
impressive ) where she gave us a crash 
course in Australian flora: Boronici, 
Eriostemoi i . grass trees, Grevillea, 
Native Iris, Hardenbergia, Angophora, 
Acacia, Ac acia. Acacia (around 900 
species in Australia?), Eucalyptus, 
Eucalyptus , Eucalyptus (also around 
900 specie: >).... My head hurt. 

As an added difficulty, the flora 
changes cc impletely in a very short 
time. Dorn inant trees could well be 
absent 100 km south. I still don’t un¬ 
derstand w hy this degree of range- 
restrictedr iess is so prevalent in 
Australia, I nit it certainly makes the 
life of a tra\ /ell ing biologist very inter¬ 


esting. Proteciceae rapidly became my 
new favourite family (only narrowly 
edging out Lycopodiaceae ...). 

As its name suggests, anything can 
be in the Proteciceae. When in doubt, 
Pro-teaceae. Tall trees, little shrubs... 
you name it. The family is only likely 
to be known to North Americans 
through Grevillea and Bcmksia (two 
genera commonly used as orna¬ 
mentals), or through the delicious 
Macadamia, source genus of the 
Macadamia nut, my favourite cookie 
additive and apparently the only plant 
in the world which is currently culti¬ 
vated tor food yet was not previously 
used by native peoples. Bcmksia, plants 
with stiff cylindrical inflorescences 
that bear a great resemblance to toilet 
scrubbing bushes adorned with barna¬ 
cles, is my favourite Proteid genus. 

We lingered in Sydney fora while 
longer, our days pleasantly absorbed 
eating great food and watching King 
Parrots and Crimson Rosellas on the 
bird feeder. 

The Australians are spoiled. Kings 
and Rosellas (both are species of par¬ 
rots) have to be among the most beau¬ 
tiful birds imaginable (the Kings, for 
example, are large parrots with shock¬ 
ingly crimson heads and fronts, and 
brilliant emerald-green backs...they 
positively glow) and yet they are com¬ 
mon feeder birds in the middle of the 
city. I couldn’t believe it! Inevitably, 
however, the lure of the countryside 
became too great to ignore, and we 
had to leave Sydney behind; it’s a beau¬ 
tiful city, with something for every¬ 
one, even itinerant bio geeks. 
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Flowering Records for 2001 


This is the concluding part of an 
article published in the February 2002 
issue of the Wood Duck. Ron 
Hepworth, the author, has utilized 
some 30 years of observations to evalu¬ 
ate the 2001 growing season. 

The tabular record below has six 
columns beginning with the number 


of years of observations of the spe¬ 
cies, and then providing the first flow¬ 
ering (FF) in 2001 and the mean, 
followed by the peak bloom or pollen 
event (PB) for 2001 and the mean. 
Dates enclosed in paranthesis are in¬ 
terpolated from observations before 
and after the event. Estimated dates 
are indicated by an (E). 


The last column records the aver¬ 
age lag in days. Note that some of 
these are negative. Negative values in¬ 
dicate that the dates recorded in 2001 
were earlier than the mean date, posi¬ 
tive values were later than the mean 
date. These lag numbers were grouped 
and averaged again over 5 day seg¬ 
ments throughout the growing season. 


Species Observed 

#of 

Yrs 

FF 

2001 

FF 

Mean 

PB 

2001 

PB 

Mean 

Avg. 

Lag 

sweetbrier 

4 

— 

(June 

— 

(June 

— 

(Rosa rubiginosa) 



ID 


16) 


tall meadow rue 

7 

— 

June 

July 

July 5 

-2.5 

(ThaUdrum pubescens) 



II 

2/3 



nodding thistle 

13 

— 

June 

— 

— 

— 

(Carduus nutans) 



12 




rough avens 

5 

— 

June 

— 

— 

— 

(Geittn laciniatum) 



13 




multiflora rose 

6 

— 

June 

June 

June 

-2.0 

(Rosa multiflora) 



13 

19 

21 


foxglove beardtongue 

9 

— 

June 

June 

(June 

-3.0 

(Pmtemon digitalis) 



14 

24 

27) 


Indian hemp (Glenhyrst) 

3 

— 

(June 

— 

(July 

— 

(Apocymtm cannabimtm) 



14) 


5) 


wild mock-orange 

3 

— 

— 

June 

— 

— 

(Philadelpbus inodorous) 




22/23 



yellow avens 

5 

June 

June 

— 

— 

0.0 

(Geum aleppicum) 


15E 

15 




purple-flowering raspberry' 

6 

June 

June 

— 

(June 

5.0 

(Rubus odoralus) 


20 

15 


29) 


spreading dogbane 

6 

— 

June 

— 

July 3 

— 

(Apocymtm androsaemifolium) 


15 




yellow hawkweed (seeds) 

3 

— 

June 

— 

— 

— 

(Hieracittm caesoitosum) 



16 




silky dogwood 

4 

June 

— 

June 

— 

— 

(Cormis oblkpta) 


16 


23/24 



broad-leaved dock 

3 

June 

— 

— 

— 

— 

(Rumex oblusifoliiis) 


18 





sow thistle spp 

6 

June 

June 

— 

— 

-2.0 

(Sonchtis spp) 


I6E 

18 





Species Observed 

a of 

Yrs 

FF 

2001 

FF 

Mean 

PB 

2001 

PB 

Mean 

Avg, 

Lag 

grey dogwood 

15 

— 

June 

June 

June 

-5.0 

(Cormis racemosa) 



18 

20 

25 


common St.John’s-wort 

6 

June 

June 

(July 

July 8 

-2.5 

(Hypericum perforatum) 


19 

18 

2) 



white sweet-clover 

5 

— 

June 

— 

— 


(Melilotus alba) 



18 




chicory 

6 

— 

June 

— 

— 


(Cichorittm intybus) 



18 




riverbank anemone 

4 

June 

— 

June 

— 


(Anemone riparia) 


22 


30 



moneywort 

10 

June 

June 

— 

June 

2.0 

(Lysimachia ninnnittlana) 


21 

19 


28 


Deptford pink 

6 

June 

June 

(July 

— 

1.0 

(Dianthus artneria) 


20 

19 

4) 



common milkweed 

9 

June 

June 

July 5 

July 

-3.5 

(Asclepias syrica) 


17 

19 


10 


heal-all 

9 

June 

June 

— 

(July 

-2.0 

(Prunella vulgaris) 


17 

19 


10) 


flowering spurge (Glenli.) 

4 

June 

— 

July 

— 

— 

(Euphorbia corollala) 


19 


26 



butterfly weed (Hardy Rd) 

5 

June 

(June 

— 

(July 4) 

-2.0 

(Asclepias Ittberosa) 


18 

20) 




burning bush (garden) 

7 

June 

(June 

June 

July 4 

-4.2 

(Euonymus alropiirpureus) 

16/17 

20) 

29 



green milkweed Glenhyrst) 

4 

June 

— 

-—• 

— 

— 

(Asclepias viridiflonis) 


22E 





wild parsnip 

5 

June 

June 

(July 

— 

2.5 

(Puslinaca saliva) 


23/24 

21 

12) 



catalpa 

13 

June 

June 

June 

July 1 

-4.8 

(Catalpa speciosa) 


19 

22 

24/25 
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Species Observed H of 

Yrs 

FF 

2001 

FF 

Meau 

PB 

2001 

PB 

Mean 

Avg. 

Lag 

Species Observed 

Hof 

Yrs 

FF 

2001 

FF 

Mean 

PB 

2001 

PB 

Meau 

Avg. 

Lag 

common elderberry 

6 

June 

June 

June 

July 1 

-1.0 

Michigan lily 

5 

June 

June 

July 6 

July 

-3.0 

(Sambucus canadensis) 


21 

22 

29/30 



(Liliwn michiganense) 


28 

30 


10 


queen-of-the-meadow (gdn) 

5 

— 

(June 

— 

(July 1) 

— 

creeping bellflower 

13 

June 

July 1 

July 

July 

-9.0 

(Filipendula ulmaria) 



22) 




(Campanula rapunculoides) 

21 


12 

20 


wild quinine (garden) 

8 

June 

June 

July 

(July 

2.0 

spotted jewelweed 

3 

June 

July 1 

— 

— 

-2.0 

(Parthenium inlegrifoliuni) 


24 

22 

16 

14) 


(Impaliens capensis) 


29 





wild basil 

13 

June 

June 

(July 

(July 

-1.0 

blue vervain 

3 

June 

— 

(July 9) 

— 

— 

(Satureja vulgaris) 


21 

23 

9) 

9) 


(Verbena haslala) 


21 





smooth sumac 

4 

June 

— 

July 2 

— 

— 

Canada lily (garden) 

5 

July 1 

July 3 

— 

— 

-2.0 

(Rims glabra) 


24 





(Liliwn canadense) 







wild 4-o’clock (Hardy Rd) 

3 

June 

— 

July 1 

— 

— 

black raspberry' (fruit) 

12 

July 2 

July 3 

— 

(July 

-1.0 

(Mirabilis nyctaginea) 


19 





(Rulnis occidenlalis) 





21) 


motherwort 

10 

June 

June 

July 4 

July 4 

-2.5 

oxeye (false sunflower) 

5 

June 

(July 

July 

July 

-0.5 

(Leonurus cardiaca) 


19 

24 




(Heliapsis helianllioides) 


28 

3) 

28 

24 


purple loosestrife 

4 

June 

(June 

July 

(July 

- 1.0 

pale jewelweed 

4 

July 5 

(July 

(Aug 

— 

2.0 

(Lylhrum salicariu) 


19 

24) 

19 

16) 


(Impaliens pallida) 



3) 

3) 



Virginia creeper 

4 

June 

(June 

(July 

— 

4.0 

white vervain 

5 

July 2 

(July 

(July 

— 

-2.0 

(Parlhenocissus inserla) 


29 

25) 

4) 



(Verbena urlicifolia) 

l 


4) 

19) 



mayweed 

3 

— 

— 

(July 2) 

— 

— 

evening-primrose 

10 

June 

July 4 

(July 

— 

-14.0 

(Anthemis colulu) 







(Oenothera pani/lora) 


20 


30) 



Queen Anne’s lace 

II 

June 

June 

— 

— 

-3.0 

swamp milkweed 

6 

July 2 

July 4 

— 

— 

-2.0 

(Daucus curolu) 


22 

25 




(Asclepias incarnala) 







common mullein 

II 

June 

June 

— 

— 

-10.0 

bouncing bet 

4 

July 1 

(July 

(July 

July 

-4.0 

(Verbascum ibapsus) 


18 

28 




(Saponaria officinalis) 



5) 

16) 

20 


hoary vervain (Golf Rd) 

3 

June 

— 

(July 

— 

— 

American basswood 

3 

July 2 

(July 

-• 

— 

-4.0 

(Verbena slricla) 


27 


23) 



(Tilia americana) 



6) 




orange day-lily 

12 

June 

June 

July 

July 8 

-1.8 

showy tick-trefoil (Glenh.) 

9 

July 2 

(July 

July 

— 

-5.0 

(Hemerocallis fulva) 


25 

28 

7/8 



(Desmodium canadense) 



7) 

17 



agrimony 

9 

June 

June 

— 

— 

2.0 

wild hydrangea (garden) 

5 

July 

(July 

July 

(July 

6.5 

(Agrimonia gryposepala) 


30 

28 




(Hydrangea arborescens) 


13 

7) 

25 

18) 


black-eyed Susan 

13 

June 

June 

July 

July 

0.0 

hairy willow herb 

3 

July 6 

(July 

— 

(July 

-1.0 

(Rudbeckia hirla) 


27 

28 

17 

16 


(Epilohium hirsulum) 



7) 


24) 


red raspberry (fruit) 

10 

June 

June 

— 

July 

-1.0 

Oswego tea (garden) 

13 

July 6 

July 8 

July 

July 

-2.5 

(Rub us idaeus) 


27 

28 


16 


(Monarda ditlyma) 




22 

25 


Dillen’s tick-trefoil (Glen) 

4 

July 4 

— 

(July 

— 

— 

wild bergamot 

10 

July 4 

July 9 

July 

July 

-2.5 

(Desmodium dillenii) 




ID 



(Monarda fislulosa) 




18 

18 


fringed loosestrife 

5 

June 

June 

(July 

July 7 

2.5 

wild leek 

2 

July 6 

(July 

July 

(July 

-3.5 

(Lysimachia ciliala) 


30 

29 

ID 



(Allium irieoccum) 



9) 

15 

19) 


catnip 

9 

June 

June 

(July 

July 

-3.0 

Canada thistle (seeds) 

2 

— 

(July 

(July 

(July 

4.0 

(Nepela calaria) 


27 

29 

9) 

13 


(Cirisium unease) 



9) 

3D 

27) 


enchanter’s nightshade 

12 

June 

June 

July 8 

July 9 

-1.5 

wood sage or germander 

3 

July 

(July 

(July 

— 

4.0 

(Circaea ipiadrisulcala) 


28 

30 




(Teucrium canadense) 


13 

9) 

23) 
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Species Observed H of 

Yrs 

FF 

2001 

FF 

Mean 

PB 

2001 

PB 

Mean 

Avg. 

Lag 

Species Observed 

ft of 

Yrs 

FF 

2001 

FF 

Mean 

PB 

2001 

PB 

Mean 

Avg. 

Lag 

wild lettuce 

4 

July 7 

— 

(Aug 

— 

— 

joe-pye weed 

4 

July 

(July 

Aug 13 

(Aug 

-0.5 

(Lacluca canadensis) 




3) 



(Eupatorium maculalum) 


20 

20) 


14) 


Virg. Mt. mint (garden) 

10 

July 4 

July 

July 

(July 

-4.5 

common burdock 

13 

July 

July 

— 

(Aug 

-10.0 

(Pycanlhenmm virginianum) 



10 

28" 

3D 


(Arctium minus) 


12 

22 


8) 


tansy 

13 

July 

(July 

(Aug 

— 

1.0 

cup-plant (garden) 

6 

July 

July 

(Aug 6) 

— 

-2.0 

(Tanacelum vulgare) 


11 

10) 

9) 



(Silphium perfoliulum) 


22 

24 




queen-of-the-prairie (gdn) 

6 

July 7 

(July 

July 

(July 

-6.5 

prairie onion (garden) 

7 

— 

July 

July 

Aug 2 

-5.0 

(Filipendula rubra) 



11) 

21 

20) 


(Allium slellalum) 



24 

28 



early goldenrod 

5 

July 

July 

(July 

Aug 2 

-0.5 

great ragweed (pollen) 

4 

July 

(July 

(Aug 

— 

1.0 

(Solidago juncea) 


12 

11 

31) 



(Ambrosia Iriftda) 


26 

25) 

ID 



spikenard (garden) 

5 

July 

(July 

(July 

— 

0.0 

tiger lily (garden) 

8 

July 

July 

Aug 8 

(Aug 4) 

4.0 

(Aralia racemosa) 


12 

12) 

29) 



(Lilium liginum) 


31 

27 




virgin’s bower 

4 

July 

(July 

Aug 

— 

4.0 

prairie-dock (Waterworks) 

4 

July 

(July 

— 

— 

-4.0 

(Clematis virginiana) 


17’ 

13) 

4/5 



(Silphium lerebmlhinaceum) 

24 

28) 




woodland sunflower (Glenh.) 5 

July 

(July 

(July - 

— 

-4.0 

wild cucumber 

4 

July 

July 

(Aug 

Aug 17 

1.0 

(Helianllms divaricalus) 


10 

14) 

24) 



(Echinocystis lobala) 


27 

28 

20) 



helleborine orchid 

4 

July 

July 

— 

July 

0.0 

round bush clover (Glenh.) 

3 

Aug 6 

— 

— 

— 


(Epipaclis helleborine) 


14 

14 


29 


(Lespedeza capilala) 







teasel 

9 

July 

July 

(Aug 

Aug 6 

-4.0 

horseweed 

3 

July 

— 

— 

— 

-5.0 

(Dipsacus ftUonum) 


12’ 

15 

1) 



(Erigeron canadensis) 


24 





brown knapweed 

3 

July 

— 

— 

— 

— 

wild senna (garden) 

5 

July 

July 

Aug 5 

Aug 10 

-4.5 

(Cenlaurea jacea) 


16 





(Cassia hebecarpa) 


26 

30 




Culver’s root (garden) 

5 

July 

(July 

July 

— 

-3.0 

rigid goldenrod (prairie) 

4 

Aug 2 

Aug 2 

Aug 23 

Aug 25 

- 1.0 

(Veronicastnun virginicum) 


14 

17) 

31 



(Solidago rigida) 







Indian tobacco 

3 

— 

(July 

— 

— 

— 

white snakeroot 

3 

(July 

— 

— 

— 


(Lobelia injlata) 



18) 




(Eupatorium rugosum) 


29) 





big bluestem (prairie) 

4 

July 

(July 

— 

— 

3.0 

grass-leaved goldenrod 

10 

July 

Aug 4 

Aug 30 

Sept 4 

-6.5 

(Andropogon gerardii) 


21 

18) 




(Solidago graminifolia) 


27 





buttonbush (garden) 

2 

July 

(July 

July 

— 

4.0 

thin-lf coneflower 

3 

Aug 4 

— 

Aug 30 

— 


(Cephalantlms occidenlalis) 


22 

18) 

28/29 



(Rudbeckia triloba) 







black cohosh (garden) 

10 

July 

July 

July 

— 

- 1.0 

tall sunflower (Hardy Rd) 

4 

Aug 

Aug 6 

(Aug 

— 

-2.5 

(Cimkifuga racemosa) 


17 

18 

28 



(Helianthits giganteus) 


3/4 


26) 



gray-head coneflower (gdn) 

II 

July 

July 

Aug 5 

Aug 2 

3.5 

great blue lobelia 

9 

Aug 3 

Aug 6 

Aug 24 

Aug 23 

- 1.0 

(Ralibida pinnata) 


22 

18 




(Lobelia siphililica) 







spearmint (garden) 

7 

July 

July 

Aug 8 

(Aug 

4.0 

zig-zag goldenrod 

5 

Aug 3 

Aug 9 

(Sept 

Sept 9 

-6,5 

( Mentha spicala) 


23 

18 


5) 


(Solidago flexicaulis) 




2) 



large-leaved aster 

9 

(July 

July 

— 

(Aug 

3.0 

little bluestem (prairie) 

4 

Aug 7 

Aug 10 

— 

— 

-3.0 

(Aster macropliyllus) 


21) 

18 


II) 


(Andropogon scoparius) 







boneset (Dundas) 

4 

— 

July 

(Aug 

Aug 12 

0.0 

false dragonhead (garden) 

9 

Aug 5 

Aug 10 

Aug 23 

— 

-5.0 

(Eupatorium perfoliulum) 



19 

12) 



(Physoslegia virginiana) 







bull thistle 

7 

July 

July 

— 

— 

3.0 

southern ironweed (garden) 

8 

Aug 5 

Aug 10 

Aug 19 

Aug 23 

-4.5 

( Cirsittm vulgare) 


23’ 

20 




( Veronia crinita) 
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Species Observed tt of 

Yrs 

FF 

2001 

FF 

Meau 

PB 

2001 

PB 

Mean 

Avg. 

Lag 

smooth aster (Paris trail) 

5 

Aug 8 

Aug 

10 

(Sept 

(Sept 

0.5 

(Aster hem) 



. 


1 l)E 

8) 


switch grass (garden) 

2 

Aug 2 



— 

— 

— 

(Panicim virgatuni) 








common ragweed (pollen) 

5 

Aug 10 

(Aug 

12) 

— 

— 

-2.0 

(Ambrosia arlemisiifolia) 








Canada goldenrod 

13 

July 

Aug 

12 

(Sept 

Sept 

-9.5 

(Solidago canadensis) 


29 



7)E 

12 


tall coreopsis (garden) 

5 

Aug 7 

Aug 

13 

— 

— 

-6.0 

(Coreopsis tripleris) 








arrow-leaved aster 

4 

Aug 

Aug 

14 

(Sept 

Sept 

-2.8 

(Aster sagittifolius) 


11/12 



14) 

17 


nodding bur-marigold 

2 

— 

— 


Sept 

— 

— 

(Bidens cerntta) 





19 



gray goldenrod 

6 

Aug 10 

Aug 

17 

(Sept 

Sept 9 

-4.5 

(Solidago nemoralis) 





7)E 



New England aster 

8 

(June 

Aug 

17 

(Sept 

Sept 

5.0 

(Aster novae-angliae) 


25) 



24) 

19 


grass-of-Parnassus (Paris) 

1 

Aug 20 

— 


(Sept 

— 

— 

(Parnassia glattca) 





9)E 



calico aster 

4 

Aug 23 

Aug 

19 

(Sept 

Sept 

5.0 

(Aster laleriflorits) 





19) 

13 


frost aster 

4 

Aug 16 

(Aug 

(Sept 

— 

-4.0 

(Aster pilosus) 



20) 


23) 



sky-blue aster (prairie) 

4 

Aug 21 

Aug 

20 

(Sept 

— 

1.0 


Species Observed b of FF 

Yrs 2001 

FF 

Mean 

PB 

2001 

PB 

Mean 

Avg. 

Lag 

(Aster oolenlaiigiensis) 



23) 



blue-stem goldenrod 

3 Aug 11 

— 

Aug 29 

— 


(Solidago caesia) 






small panicled aster 

6 Aug 11 

(Aug 

— 

— 

-11.0 

(Aster lanceolatiis interior?) 


22) 




Indian grass (garden) 

4 Aug 23 

Aug 22 

— 

(Aug 

1.0 

(Sorgastrum nutans) 




30) 


beggar ticks 

4 Aug 23 

Aug 23 

— 

(Sept 

0.0 

(Bidens frondosa) 




10) 


swamp aster 

3 - 

— 

(Sept 

— 


(Aster pimiceus) 



17) 



heart-leaved aster 

4 Aug 31 

(Aug 

(Sept 

(Sept 

2.0 

(Aster cordifolius) 


29) 

17) 

19) 


lance-leaved aster 

5 - 

(Aug 

Sept 

(Sept 

2.5 

(Aster lanceolatiis) 


29) 

21/22 

19) 


fringed gentian (Paris) 

2 (Sept 

— 

— 

— 

— 

(Gentiana crinila) 

5)E 





heath aster 

3 (Sept 

(Sept 

(Sept 

(Sept 

-1.0 

(Aster ericoides) 

7)E 

6) 

22) 

25) 


beechdrops 

2 (Sept 

(Sept 

— 

— 

3.0 

(Epifagits virginiana) 

13) 

10) 




max. sunflower (garden) 

6 Sept 

Sept 

Sept 

(Sept 

-0.5 

(Heliantlius nmimilianii) 

8E 

13 

28 

24) 


witch-hazel 

2 (Sept 

(Sept 

— 

— 

0.0 

(Hamamelis virginiana) 

23) 

23) 



il 


Donations to Preserve Natural Areas 


by Warren Beacham 
The Hamilton Naturalists’ Club 
maintains two funds that support the 
goals of the Club to permanently pre¬ 
serve natural areas. We have tradition¬ 
ally accumulated funds for the 
purchase and operation of nature sanc¬ 
tuaries in the Club’s “Sanctuary Fund''. 
This fund is overseen by the Sanctu¬ 
ary Committee that makes recommen¬ 
dations to the Board of Directors of 
the Club regarding its use. 

The yearly operating costs of the 
Club sanctuaries come from this fund. 


as well as monies for the purchase of 
additional sanctuaries. Monies are also 
donated from this Fund to other or¬ 
ganizations to assist in the acquisition 
of new nature sanctuaries. 

The second Club fund is the "HNC 
Habitat Preservation Endowment 
Fund”. It was established in 2000 with 
monies from the Townson bequest and 
is managed by the Hamilton Commu¬ 
nity Foundation. 

The HNC Board of Directors de¬ 
termines the use of this fund under 
advice from the Sanctuary Commit¬ 


tee, but the capital in this fund cannot 
be used. Only the income earned each 
year is available for use. 

You can make tax deductible do¬ 
nations to either of these funds. Dona¬ 
tions to the HNC “Sanctuary Fund” 
are readily accessible for the day to 
day work of the Club and its Sanctu¬ 
ary Committee. Donations to the HCF 
“Habitat Preservation Endowment 
Fund” remain in the Fund and increase 
the capital endowment of this fund to 
help ensure long term financial sup¬ 
port for sanctuary-related activities.^ 
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Noteworthy Bird Records 


The Wood Duck 


By Rob Dobos 


Total number ofspec.es recorded in the HSA during 2001 to December 31: 279. Underlined species or dates require 
documentation by the Hamilton Bird Records Committee. Capitalized species require documentation by the Ontario Bird 
Records Committee. For species marked with all reported records are listed. For all other species, only highlights are 

Observers: Stan Bajurny (SB), Glenn Barrett (GB), Christine Bishop (CB), Hazel Broker (FIB), Duane Brown (DB) Mike 
Cadman (MCa), Jerry Chappie (JCh), Nina Chappie (NC), Barb Charlton (BC), Barry Cherriere (BCh), Mark Choinacki 
(MCh), Michael Clark (MCI), Glenn Coady (GC), Jim Cram (JC), William Crins (WC), Tom Crooks (TC), Hugh Currie 
(HC), Robert Curry (RC), John Dickie (JDi), Keith Dieroff (KD), Rob Dobos (RD), Dave Don (DD), Jim Dowall (JD) 
Dennis Duckworth (DDu), Cheryl Edgecombe (CE), Gavin Edmondstone (GE), Jill Elliott (JE), Lois Evans (LE), Luc 
Fazio (LF), Ray Geras (RG), Alex Gray (AG), Carl Hamann (CH), Jim Heslop (JH), Brandon Holden (BHo), Eric Holden 
(EH), Jean Iron (JI), Mark Jennings (MJ), Jean Johnson (JJ), Barry Jones (BJ), Karl Konze (KK), Bill Lamond (BL) 
Dennis Lewmgton (DL), Gwen Lewington (GL), Bruce Mackenzie (BM), Laurie Mackenzie (LM), Stuart Mackenzie 
(SM), George Mann (GMa), Curtis Marantz (CM), Sheldon McGregor (SMG), Brian McHattie (BMH), Bill Mcllveen 
(BMI), Kevin McLaughlin (KM), John Miles (JM), George Naylor (GN), Linda Nuttall (LN), John Olmsted (JO) Norm 
Pomfret (NP), Elaine Serena (ES), Glenda Slessor (GS), Bill Smith (BS), Paul Smith (PS), Rick Snider (RSn), South Peel 
Naturalists Club (SPNC), Robert Stamp (RSt), Mike Street (MS), Rohan van Twest (RvT), Rob Waldhuber (RW), Riender 

Westerhof (RWe), Don Wills (DW), William Wilson (WW), Alan Wormington (AW), Brian Wylie (BW), many observers 
(m.obs.). 


Legend: 

* -first occurrence for the year 
F -first occurrence for the 
migration 

L -last occurrence for the 
migration 

HSA -Hamilton Study Area 
SM -singing male 
terr. -territorial bird 


Plumages,etc.: 

m. -male 
f. -female 

ad. -adult 
juv. -juvenile 
imm. -immature 
subad. -subadull 
1st yr. -first year 


Counties/Regions/Cities: 
Brant [Z?Z?] 

Haldimand [HD] 

Halton [HL] 

Hamilton [HAL] 

Niagara [M3] 

Peel [PL] 

Waterloo [If7] 

Wellington [WL] 


November- D e c e m b e r 2001 

Red-throated Loon#: One over N Shore of Cootes Paradise [HAL] (RD) and four off Stoney Creek Lakeshore [HM\ 
(JC,JD,BS) Nov 4; two past Fifty' Point C.A. [HA't/NG] Nov 17 (RD et a/.); one off Confederation Park [HAL] Nov 19 
(JO,RSn,RSt); two over Hamilton Beachstrip [HAL] Nov 27 (RD); 32 off Spencer Smith Park [HL] Nov 30 (RD); three off 
Stoney Cieek Lakeshore Dec I (RD;DL,CH), and one there Dec 3 (CM,TC); one off Grimsby Lakeshore [M7] Dec 1 (KM); 
two off Grays Rd [HAL] Dec 4 (LE); 14 off L.P. Sayers Park [HAL] Dec 5 L (RD). 

Common Loon: 40 at W End of Lake Ontario [HA'l/HL] Nov 4 (m.obs.); eight off Spencer Smith Park Nov 30 (RD); one off 
Bayfront Park [HA4] Dec 14 (JJ); six on Hamilton Harbour [HAL] Dec 26 (RD;RC,GS). 

Pied-billed Grebe: One at Millgrove Loam Pits [HAL] Nov 17 (BC,RW); one at Leander Yacht Club [HAL] Dec 26 
(RC.GS). 
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Horned Grebe: 30 off Stoney Creek Lakeshore Nov 4 (JC,JD,BS), and eight there Nov 15 (CM TCV two at Bronte 
Harbour [HI] Nov 25 (GE); 15 off Fifty Point C.A. Dec I (RD;KM); one off L P. Sayers Park Dec 5 L (RD) 

I"'!'.™™’; °'™ , Sh 1 ole , of H-lxw im Nov 6 (RD); two off Fifty Point C.A. Nov 4 (SM) and three there 

° ? M 2’ 37 ° ff Burlingt011 Lakeshoie [HL] Nov 12 (RD); 10 at Bronte Harbour Nov 17 and three there Dec 25 L (GE)- 
one off Confederation Park Dec 1 (RD). ' ’ 

NORTHERN GANNET#: One juv. off Confederation Park Nov 24 (BCh et a/.); one juv. off Grays Rd Dec 24 L (DD). 

Double-crested Cormorant: 110 at N Shore of Harbour Nov 4 (KM,RW); two at Bronte Harbour Dec 15 (GE)- 18 on 
Hamilton Harbour (RC,GS;RD,SM) and one at N Shore of Cootes Paradise (BW) Dec 26. 

American Bittern#: One at Middletown Marsh [HAT] Nov 4 L (BC). 

G* eat Blue Heron: 28 at Dundas Marsh [//A/] Nov 4 (RD), and one there Dec 3 1 (RSt). 

Black-crowned Night-Heron: Three at Van Wagners Ponds [HAT] Nov 11-17 (RD), and two juv there Dec 1 L 
(JC,JD,BS;RD); one juv. at Bayfront Park Nov 24 (CM). 

Turkey Vulture: 57 throughout HSA Nov 4 (m.obs.); one at Oakville Lakeshore E of Third Line [HL] Dec 15 L (SPNC). 
Snow Goose#: Two white morph at Fifty Point C.A. Dec 2 L (AW et a/.). 

Brant#: Three juv. off Grays Rd Nov 24 (BHo,EH); one at Van Wagners Beach [HAT] Nov 28 (RC,GS); one juv. at Fifty 
Point C.A. Dec 7-9 (BM et a/.); one ad. at Van Wagners Beach Dec 8 (KM,CE). 

Tundra Swan: 181 at Hamilton Harbour Nov 4 (m.obs.); 17 at N Shore of Harbour Nov 6 (RD); seven at Woodland 
Cemetery [HAT] Nov 10 (RD); eight on Harbour off LaSalle Marina [HAT] Dec 1 (RD), and two there Dec 26 (RD SM)- 1 10 
at Dundas Marsh Dec 2 (RD), and 14 there Dec 11 (JCh). 

Wood Duck: Four at Middletown Marsh Nov 4 (BC); one m. at Desjardins Canal, Dundas [HAT] Dec 22 (LE); one at Lake 
Medad [HL] Dec 26 (AW). 

Gadwall: 1 10 at Bronte Harbour Nov 1 I (GE); 360 off Clarkson [PL] Nov 18 (RC). 

American Wigeon: 400 at Mountsberg C.A. [HA4JWL] Nov 4 (RvT et a/.), and 185 there Dec 2 (RD); 12 off Clarkson Nov 
18 (RC). 


Northern Shoveler: 107 at Dundas Marsh Nov 4 and 165 there Dec 2 (RD); seven f. at Slote & Mineral Springs Rd [HAT] 
Nov 8 (CM); five at Tollgate Ponds [HAT] Nov 27 (RD); 13 at Grimsby Sewage Ponds [AK7] Dec 1 (KM;RD); 44 at 
Windermere Basin [HAT] Dec 26 (RC,GS). 

Northern Pintail: 28 at Dundas Marsh Nov 4 and 19 there Dec 2 (RD); 63 at Windermere Basin Dec 26 (RC,GS). 

Green-winged Teal: 383 at Dundas Marsh Nov 4 and 433 there Dec 2 (RD); 16 at Van Wagners Ponds Nov 1 I (RD); 20 at 
Tollgate Ponds Nov 27 (RD); 76 at Windermere Basin Dec 26 (RC,GS). 

Canvasback: 130 at rollgate Ponds Nov 3 (KM); six at Hagersville Quarry Ponds [HD] Dec 16 (JM); 354 at N Shore of 
Harbour Dec 26 (RD,SM). 


Redhead: 25 at Bronte Harbour Dec 22 (GE); 41 at W End of Harbour Dec 26 (RC,GS). 

Ring-necked Duck: 450 at Mountsberg C.A. Nov 4 (RvT et a /.); 95 at Hagersville Quarry Ponds Nov 4 (JH.BJ), and four 
there Dec 16 (JM); 140 at Windermere Basin Dec 1 (RD), and 201 there Dec 26 (RC,GS). 

Greater Scaup: 4500 off Stoney Creek Lakeshore Nov 4 (JC,JD,BS). 

Lesser Scaup: 3200 at Windermere Basin Nov 4 (JC,JD,BS). 

King Eider#: One ad. m. off Stoney Creek Lakeshore Dec 2F-3 1 (BCh;m.obs.); one Pyr. m. off Stoney Creek Lakeshore 
Dec 25-3 1 (JLm.obs.). 


Harlequin Duck#: One I s ' yr. m.,one f. off Confederation Park Nov 18*-Dec 27 (DL,GL,CH;m.obs.); a different 1 st yr. m 
off Millen Rd [HAT] Dec I (RD); one ad. m.,one f. at Port Credit [PL] Dec 15-3 I (SPNC). 
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nn R^vTn" ?f'? S ° ff 1S TZ C D I ' e f^ ake i shore: 20 ‘ Nov 6 (RD). 30 -Nov 20 (CM,TC), 50 -Dec 3 (CM,TC), 125 -Dec 26 
( ,BS), 10 off Spencer Smith Park Nov 12 (RD); 60 off Van Wagners Beach Nov 26 (RD). 

White-winged Scoter: 100 off Stoney Creek Lakeshore Nov 6 (RD); 120 off Fifty Point C.A. Dec 1 (RD;KM). 
f(CM TC) ter: BhdS ° ff St0 ' ley CrCek Lakesllore: 4 - Nov 6 ( RD X 8 -Nov 15 (CM.TC), 12 -Nov 19 (JO,RSn,RSt), 15 -Dec 

Long-tailed Duck: Approx. 50000+ at West End of Lake Ontario Nov 6-on (RD;m.obs.). 

Barrow’s Goldeneye#: One m. off Confederation Park Dec2F-3l (KDpn.obs.). 

Hooded Merganser: 1 1 at Bayshore Park Nov 24 (CM); 42 at Hamilton Harbour Dec 26 (RC,GS;RD,SM). 

Ruddy Duck: Birds on Nov 4: 352 -Windermere Basin (JC,JD,BS), 220 -Mountsberg C.A. (RvT et al.) 70 -Haversvilie 
Quarry Ponds (JH,BJ);: 1 65 at Tollgate Ponds and 250 at Windermere Basin Dec 1 (RD); 29 at Hagersville Quarry Ponds 
Dec 16 (JM); 322 at Windermere Basin Dec 26 (RC,GS). 

Osprey: One at Lions Valley Park, Oakville [HL] Nov 4 L (SPNC). 


Bald Eagle#: One imm. at Wilkes Dam, Brantford [RA] Oct 28 (BL); one subad. at Dundas Marsh Nov 4-Dec 2 (RD)- one 
imm. over RBG Arboretum [HM] Nov 17 (LE); one imm. over Dundas Dec 26 (MCI). 

Northern Goshawk#: One juv. at Roseland Creek, Burlington [HL] Nov 4 (RC). 

Red-shouldered Hawk: One juv. at Robson Rd, N of Waterdown [HM] Dec 26 (AW). 

Broad-winged Hawk: One juv. was reported at Holy Sepulchre Cemetery [HL] Nov 4 L (KK). 

Red-tailed Hawk: One dark morph ad. calurus at Slote & Mineral Springs Rds Nov 4 (RC,GS). 

Golden Eagle#: One ad. at Hwy 56 N of Binbrook [HM] Dec 20 L (SM,BM). 

Merlin#: Birds on Nov 4: 3 -Regent Park, Brantford [£/?] (BL.BMH), 1 -Red Hill Valley [HM] (GN), 1 -Dundas Valley 
[//AT] (JO,RSt), 1 -Rattray Marsh [PL] (AG); one at Bronte Harbour Nov I 7 (GE); one at Berry Tract [HM] Nov 18 (RD)- 
one at Dundas Dec 1-24 (JCh); one at Stoney Creek Dec 26 (AW,BL). 

Peregrine Falcon#: Two at Dundas Marsh Nov 4 (RD); one at Jolly Cut, Hamilton [HM] Nov 5 (RD); one at Van Wagners 
Beach Nov 24 (LE,RSt et al), and one there Nov 27 (CE,RD); one al Burlington Ship Canal [HM/HL] Nov 28 (RC GSV one 
at E End of Harbour [HM] Dec 26 (RC,GS). ’ 

Ring-necked Pheasant#: One NE of Clappisons Corners [HM] Nov 3 (RD); one at Binbrook C.A. [HM] (NP) and one at 

Mountsberg C.A. (RvT et al.) Nov 4; one m. SE of Clappisons Corners [HM] Dec 2 (RD); one m. at Princess Point [HMI 
Dec 14 (JJ). L J 


Wild Turkey#: Five at Hardy Rd, Brantford [BR] (DB) and 19 near Hagersville [/7D] (.IH,BJ) Nov 4; 65 at Oneida 4 th Line 
W 6f Mackenzie Rd [HD] Dec 8 (JD); one at Weirs Lane, Dundas Valley [HM] Dec 26 (LE,HB). 

American Coot: Three at Bronte Harbour Nov 2-Dec 3 I (GE); 800 at Mountsberg C.A. Nov 4 (RvT et al.), and 196 there 
Dec 2 (RD); 112 at Puslinch Lake [WL] Nov 4 (MCa.RWe); eight at Hagersville Quarry Ponds Dec 16 (JM); 1 55 at Leander 
Yacht Club (RC,GS) and 16 at LaSalle Marina (RD) Deo 26 

Killdeer: 160 throughout the HSA Nov 4 (m.obs.); one at Dundas Hydro Pond [HAL] Dec 26 (MCI) and at Dundas Marsh 
Dec 31 (RSt). 

Greater Yellowlegs: 12 at Grand River, Cambridge [WT] Nov 4 (WW); one at Van Wagners Ponds Nov 17 L (RD et al). 
Lesser Yellowlegs: Two at Grand River, Cambridge Nov 4 L (WW). 

Sanderling: Three at Fifty' Point C.A. Nov I 7 L (RD et at.). 

Purple Sandpiper#: One off Burlington Ship Canal Nov 17 * (,IO,RSt). 

Dunlin: 18 throughout HSA Nov 4 L (m.obs.). 

Common Snipe: I 9 at Grand River, Cambridge Nov 4 L (WW). 
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America" Woodcock: Two .1 Bronte Creek Prov. Park [HL] Nov 4 (SPNC); one at Irish Line S of River Rd [HD] Dee22 


Red Phalarope#: One at Van Wagners Beach Nov 28*-30L (RG,DDu;m.obs.). 

Pomarine Jaeger#: One jnv. off Confederation Park Nov 24 L (BCh). 

OecTd i C (Rsfe/ «/ f'^ ^ ^ Wagm ' S Beach: lad ' ' Nov 19 (JO,RSn,RSt), 3 -Nov 24 (BHo.EH), 3 -Nov 29 (SB), 2 - 

Jaeger species#: One off Fifty Point C.A. Nov 17 (RSt); two off Van Wagners Beach Dec 8 (HC). 

Bonaparte’s Gull: 20 ott Van Wagners Beach Nov 30 (RD). 

Iceland Gull#: One at Woodland Cemetery Dec 26 F (RD). 

0,16 ad ' 3t MaCkeilZ ' e Rd & ° neida 4 ' b Line [HD] Dec 2 F ( JC ’ BS ); one ad - °ver Christie C.A. 

Glaucous Gull: One ad. at LaSalle Marina Nov 4 F (KM,RW); one juv. at Van Wagners Beach Dec 8 (KM.CE.RD). 
Black-legged Kittiwake#: One juv. off L.P. Sayers Park Nov 3 (KM); birds offVan Wagners Beach: ljuv. -Nov 17 (KM 
et cl.), ljuv. -Nov 27-30 (RC et cil.), 2juv. -Dec 8 L (HC); one ad.,one juv. off Fifty Point C.A. Dec 2 (AW el ci/.). 

Eastern Screech-Owl: One rufous morph found dead at I s1 Rd E, Saltfleet [HM] Nov 8 (DL,GL). 

Snowy Owl#: One at CCIW [HL] Nov 26 and a different bird there Nov 29 (RD); one at Tollgate Ponds Dec 1-2 
(RD;m.obs.); one at Pier 4 Park [HM\ Dec 14 (JJ); two at E End of Harbour Dec 26 (RC,GS). 

Barred Owl#: One at County Rd 32 at Speed River [WL] Dec 22 * (GB et at.). 

Long-eared Owl#: One at Bronte Creek Prov. Park Nov 4 (SPNC). 

Short-eared Owl#: One offVan Wagners Beach Nov 4 F (JI). 

Northern Saw-whet Owl#: One at Lions Valley Park, Oakville Nov 4 F (SPNC). 

Common Nighthawk: Four over St. George St, Brantford [5/?] Oct 2 L (BL). 

Chimney Swift: One over St. George St, Brantford Oct 16 L (BL). 

Red-bellied Woodpecker#: One NE of Clappisons Corners Nov 3 (RD); 24 throughout HSA Nov 4 (m obs )• one at 
Waterdown [HM] Dec 26 (AW,BL,CB). 


Yellow-bellied Sapsucker: One at Wilkes Dam, Brantford Dec 9-22L (BL). 

Pileated Woodpecker#: One at S Shore of Cootes Paradise Nov 4-Dec 1 1 (RD;JJ); one at Hwy 8 at Escarpment Dundas 
[Hh f\ Nov 8 (JCh); one at Spencer Creek Woods [HM] Dec 7 (JJ); one at Big Creek, Onondaga Twp [57?] Dec 9 (D W); one 
at Mulligan Rd [55] Dec 16 (DW); one at Olympic Arena, Dundas [HM] Dec 24 (JCh,NC); one behind University Plaza 
Dundas [77M] Dec 31 (JJ). 

Northern Shrike#: Five throughout HSA Nov 4 F (m.obs.); one at Christie C.A. Dec 1 (JCh.NC); one SE of Clappisons 
Corners Dec 2 (RD): one at Dry Lake Rd [HD] Dec 2 (LE); one at P' Rd E at Dofasco Trail Dec 9 (DL GLV one at Aldershot 
[HL] Dec 26 (WC). 

Blue-headed Viieo: Uiiee at Waterworks Park, Brantford [57?] Oct 21 (BL); one at River Rd, Brantford [551 Nov 4 L 
(BL.BMH). L J 


Red-eyed Vireo: One at Waterworks Park. Brantford Oct 5 L (BL). 

Common Raven#: Two at Hilton Falls C.A \HL] Nov 12 * (BM.LM). 

Tufted Titmouse#: One at N Shore of Cootes Paradise Nov I I -Dec 26 (m.obs.); 

Carolina Wren#: One at Bronte Marsh [HL] Nos 3 (GE); 20 throughout HSA Nov 4 (m.obs.); two at Spencer Creek 
Woods Nov 4-Dec 12 (RD;JJ); two at Dundas Valley C.A. Nov 10 (JJ); one at Foot of Walkers Line [HL] Nov 12 (RD); one 
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at S Shore ot Cootes Paradise Nov I 3 (JJ); one at N Shore of Cootes Paradise Nov 16 (RD); one at Shoreacres \HL\ Dec 5 
(LE); one at PetroCanada Park [HL] Dec 15 (GE); one at Woodland Cemetery and one at Willow Point [HL] Dec 26 (RD); 
three at Stoney Creek Ravine \HM\ Dec 26 (AW,BL); one at Appleby Line & Spruce Ave [HL] Dec 30-31 (ES). 

House Wren: One at Lions Valley Park, Oakville Nov 4 L (SPNC). 

Ruby-crowned Kinglet: One at Bronte Harbour Nov 12 L (RD). 

Eastern Bluebird: 113 throughout HSA Nov 4 (m.obs.); four at Dundas Marsh Dec 2 (RD); three at Hopkins Tract [HAL] 
Dec 7 (JJ); six at Mulligan & Big Creek Rds [RR] Dec 15 (DW); one at McCormick Tract, Dundas Valley [HAL] Dec 26 
(LE,HB); five at Burlington Dec 26 (TC el a/.). 

TOWNSEND’S SOLITAIRE#: One at Slote & Mineral Springs Rds Nov 4*-l 1 (SMG;m.obs.); one at Plum Tree Park 
Mississauga [PL] Dec 8-31 (LN,MCh;m.obs.). 

Hermit Thrush: One at Hardy Rd, Brantford [RR] Dec 22 (BL); two at Hopkins Tract Dec 26 (BW). 

Gray Catbird: One at Lower Lions Club Rd [HAL] (JCh,NC) and two at Oakville (LF) Nov 4 L. 

American Pipit: 52 over Dundas Marsh Nov 4 (RD), and one there Dec 2 (RD); 100 at Reg. Rd 20, Nelles Corners [HD] 
Dec 6 (JH,BJ); one at Tollgate Ponds Dec 26 (RC,GS). 

Bohemian Waxwing//: One at RBG Arboretum Nov 11-13 (JO,RSn;m.obs.). 

Orange-crowned Warbler#: Three at Waterworks Park, Brantford Oct 21 (BL), and one there Nov 4 L (BL,BMH). 
Nashville Warbler: One at Waterworks Park, Brantford Oct 28 L (BL). 

Northern Parula#: One at Waterworks Park, Brantford Oct 5 L (BL). 

Palm Warbler: One NE of Clappisons Corners Nov 3 (RD); one hypoclvysea at Van Wagners Ponds Nov 4 L (JI). 
American Redstart: Two at Waterworks Park, Brantford Oct 5 L (BL). 

Common Yellowthroat: One at Lions Valley Park, Oakville (SPNC) and one at Gravel Pit Rd, Dundas Valley [HAL] 
(SMG) Nov 4; one at Stoney Creek Ravine Dec 26 (AW,BL). 

Chipping Sparrow: One at Valley Inn [HL] Nov 26- Dec 3 1 (JDpn.obs.). 

Field Sparrow: Birds on Nov 4: 2 -Red Hill Valley (GN), 1 -Woodland Cemetery (KM,RW), 1 -Carluke [HAL] (GMa,JE); 
one at Valley Inn Dec 2 L (LE). 

Savannah Sparrow: One at Red Hill Valley Nov 4 L (GN). 

Fox Sparrow: Seven SE of Clappisons Corners Nov 3 (RD); one at Sayers Mills [HL] Nov 15 (RC,GS). 

White-throated Sparrow: Nine at Hopkins Tract Dec 26 (BW). 

White-crowned Sparrow: II at Red Hill Valley Nov 4 (GN); 12 at Tollgate Ponds Dec 26 (RC,GS). 

Lapland Longspur#: 17 at Fifty Point C.A. Nov 4 (SM). 

Snow Bunting: 1 8 over Dundas Marsh Nov 4 (RD); 40 at Fifty Point C.A. Nov 6 (BM), and 100 there Nov I 0 (SM); 15 at 
York Rd, Dundas [HAL] Nov 16 (JC'h,NC). 

Red-winged Blackbird: 350 past Woodland Cemetery Nov I I (RC el al .); two at Dundas Marsh Dec 2 (RD); seven at York 
[HD] Dec 9 (RC,GS); one m. at Dundas Valley Rail Trail Dec 20 (JJ); one m. at Olympic Arena, Dundas (BW) and one at 
Burlington (MJ) Dec 26. 

Eastern Meadowlark: Three at north Halton Nov 4 (BMI). 

Rusty Blackbird: 477 throughout HSA Nov 4 (m.obs.). 

Common Grackle: 20 past Woodland Cemetery Nov II (RC el a/.). 

Brown-headed Cowbird: 12 at York Dec 9 (RC,GS); five at Grays Rd Dec 26 (JD,BS). 

Pine Grosbeak#: One at Rattray Marsh Nov 4 * (AG); one at Hyde Tract Nov 23-24 (CM,TC,DD,CE;RD); two at RBG 
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“X 23 (CM ’ TC,LE); hV ° 3t BeiTy TiaCt N ° V 24 ( JO > J H,RSt,RSn); two at Grand Vista Gardens, Dundas \HM] 

Purple Finch: 15 throughout HSA Nov 4 (m.obs.); up to six at Westover Rd N of Cone 8 [HM\ Nov 2-Dec 3 1 (PS). 

Red Crossbill#: One f. at Slote & Mineral Springs Rds Nov 11 * (GC). 

White-winged Crossbill#: Nine at Waterworks Park, Brantford Oct 28 (BL); birds on Nov4: 2 -Fruitland \HM\ (BS eta!) 
^".A. f (BvTa/ v X /. “Watemorks Park, Brantford (BL.BMH), 1 -Cambridge (WW), 1 -Erindale, Mississauga 

Mineral Spri^Rds Nov M (Gcf 6 ^ ' W ° " Fi% POi ‘'' CA ' N ° V Slote & 

Common Redpoll: 25 NE of Clappisons Corners Nov 3 (RD); 25 over Dundas Marsh Nov 4 (RD); 12 at Ramsgate Dr 
Stoney Creek \HM\ Nov 28 (DL,GL); 50 at Dundas Marsh Dec 2 (RD). 

Pine Siskin: 10 NE of Clappisons Corners Nov 3 (RD); 30 at Westover Rd N of Cone 8 Nov 3 (PS); 67 throughout HSA 
Nov 4 (m.obs.); 24 at Martins Rd, Dundas Valley Dec 26 (MS). 

Evening Grosbeak#: 1 hree at Dundas Valley (JO,RSt;SMG) and one f. at Westover Rd N of Cone 8 (PS) Nov 4- 18 at N 
Shore of Cootes Paradise Nov 10 (RD); one at Christie C.A. Dec 26 (SM,BM). 


Please send your bird records for January-February 2002 by Apr. 10 to: Rob Dobos, 22 School St P O Box 722 
Waterdown, Ont„ LOR 2H0; ph: (905) 690-7705; e-mail: rob.dobos@ec.gc.ca gg ’ 


The Changing of the Guard 


By Bob Curry 

“Try to get there for the changing 
of the guard when the marsh hawk 
makes its last flight, and the short¬ 
eared owl takes over”. 

So said Ruth Hopson as recounted 
in Roger Tory Peterson and James 
Fisher’s Wild America, an account of 
their birding trip around North America 
in 1953. It’s still a marvellous read in 
these “more sophisticated” days of 
bird-finding guides and list servs. 

Hopson was speaking of Oregon 
in June but we had such a glorious 
experience in the Hamilton area this 
past February. On Sunday afternoon, 

17 February 2002 we watched six 
Northern Harriers at 10th Road East, 
Stoney Creek. Between 3:30 and 4:00 
we watched them hunt and cavort over 
the weedy fields. 

But it was on Saturday 23 Febru¬ 


ary that we saw the real show. As it 
was clear, mild and less windy, we 
decided to try later in the day. We 
arrived at 4:20 and spent a delightful 
hour at this spot. 

We watched eight Harriers in all 
manner of plumages (one adult male, 
two first basic males, two females and 
three juvenal males). They glided and 
coursed over the fields in a wonderful 
languid flight. Sometimes birds would 
glide/pounce into the grass and were 
hidden for several minutes. We guessed 
that they had caught mice. 

On occasion several birds would 
come together and spectacular aerial 
pursuits ensued. They would dive 
groundwards swoop skywards and link 
talons and buffet wings. 

It was difficult to avoid the con¬ 
clusion that they were playing. From 
5:00 on and after sunset they collected 


over one area not far from the road 
and, overtime, each disappeared here. 
Clearly they were about to spend the 
night in a communal ground roost. 

At 5:10 Glenda spotted the first 
Short-eared Owl. It fle\V moth-like 
against an indigo sky accented with 
orange and purple cloud streaks. 

At 5:15 the last Harrier dropped 
into the grass. Shortly thereafter we 
watched four more Short-ears. They 
too did some chasing of one another. 
We noted that both in the chase and in 
level horizontal flight they covered 
ground faster than the harriers. One 
perched atop a hawthorn and afforded 
scope studies in the waning light. 

What a spectacular hour of bird- 
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Drawn Dangerously to the Light 


by Jim and Jean Stollard 

Light - to us it means warmth and 
safety, but for migrating birds light 
can mean serious injury or death. 

In 1993, Michael Mesure, dis¬ 
turbed by the number of dead birds 
found around office towers in Toronto, 
founded the Fatal Light Awareness 
Program (FLAP) with the mission to 
preserve bird lives in urban areas. 

Birds flying into windows is not a 
new phenomenon; almost everyone 
present at the meeting raised their hand 
when asked if they had picked up a 
bird which had flown into a window 
of their house or at work. Flowever, in 
recent years, office towers have be¬ 
come a major hazard to birds flying 
along the heavily populated Central, 
Mississippi and Atlantic flyways. East¬ 
ern North America is one of the most 
brightly lit areas in the world, thanks 
to the concentration of both popula¬ 
tion and industry and commerce. 

Bird navigation is not fully under¬ 
stood, but it appears that the setting 
sun, earth’s magnetic field, topographi¬ 
cal landmarks (including rivers and 
shorelines), and even the moon and 
stars all have a part to play in this bi¬ 
annual event. In the distant past of 
eveiy migrating bird is the unconscious 
memory of migrating over miles of 
pristine landscape with nothing to ob¬ 
struct their flight. Now, there are hun¬ 
dreds of thousands of structures along 
the migratory path, ready to claim the 
life of a distracted bird. A loose esti¬ 
mate is that 193 birds meet their deaths 
every 60 seconds. 

Office towers are not the only 


problem. Emission stacks, industrial 
plants, bridges, cranes and lifts, land 
and off-shore oil platforms, communi¬ 
cation towers, wind turbines, power 
lines, lighthouses, cruise liners and any 
flood lit structure all pose hazards to 
flying birds. On power lines and com¬ 
munication towers, the guy wires are 
not seen by birds and wind turbines 
can suck unsuspecting birds into their 
blades. A partial solution is to use 
strobe lights making the structure safe 
for both airplanes and birds. There was 
no solution offered for the turbines. 

Downtown Toronto is a maze of 
glass and steel and birds have a diffi¬ 
cult time navigating Canada’s largest 
city. Even if some buildings are dark¬ 
ened, lights from neighbouring build¬ 
ings reflect off those that are dark, 
negating the effect of reducing light 
emissions. Birds continue to hit the 
windows or else circle until exhausted. 
If they survive the impact, they may 
get caught in glassed alley ways that 
create dead ends. Plants in lighted lob¬ 
bies act as traps for the confused bird. 

In recent years a new architectural 
innovation has found its way onto the 
landscape - mirrored glass. It seems 
as if every new building is covered in 
glass. From a developers point of view 
mirrored glass could not be better. It 
lowers heating and cooling costs, it 
looks wonderful as it mirrors the skv 
and surrounding buildings and, most 
important of all. it is cheap. But, it is 
deadly for birds, for the same reason it 
is so beautiful, and as a result, thou¬ 
sands of birds die every year. 

Typical injuries include: head 


trauma, the most common injury; beak 
injury; eye damage, which may con¬ 
sist of either swelling or blood in the 
eye; scavenger attacks; and feather 
damage. The best thing to do if you 
Find a bird is to put it in a box or paper 
bag and leave it in a quiet place to see 
if it will recover, as it may do if only 
the eye is damaged, or it is just stunned. 

FLAP volunteers are at their busi¬ 
est during the 13 weeks of the spring 
migration and the 15 weeks of the fall 
passage. They start at 4:30 a.m., walk¬ 
ing the streets of Toronto looking for 
fallen birds. If possible, they treat 
stricken birds on the spot, while se¬ 
verely injured birds are taken to rehab 
organizations. Much time is spent vis¬ 
iting businesses and organizations in 
order to raise their awareness of this 
problem and enlist their participation 
in the solution. Those who do partici¬ 
pate get a certificate and seal to dis¬ 
play. FLAP is expanding to New York 
and Chicago this year. 

What can we do to help birds avoid 
flying into our window? Here is a list 
of ideas that don 7 work. Mobile birds 
of prey; plastic owls (sparrows love to 
sit on them); Terror Eyes; noise mak¬ 
ers; Helikite; Bye Bye Birdie; warning 
web. What does work? Window frost¬ 
ing or window netting; Irritape (hang¬ 
ing tape that flutters); sun shields; 
CollidEscape (a window film that can 
be seen through from the inside but 
that cuts off reflection (made by the 
3M company). 

For more information you can 
phone 4 16-366-FLAP or visit their web 
site at www.flap.org. ||| 
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The Economic History of a Wildflower 


By Christine Bishop 
Before I read this book, the tulip 
was, at least to my mind, one of the 
most ubiquitous and banal of peren¬ 
nial spring flowers. It is hard to imag¬ 
ine that this plant was once a 
wildflower. But the tulip that we take 
for granted was once very rare. And it 
is a plant that induced one of the most 
famous frenzies of trading and specu¬ 
lation on record. Mike Dash has writ¬ 



ten 
a fasci- 
n a t i n g 
book on 
‘tulip ma¬ 
nia’ and it 
is a straight¬ 
forward, and 
great read on 
a variety of 
levels. 

The story de¬ 
scribes the intrigu¬ 
ing trade route that 
the tulip took from 
its native habitat in 
the Tien-shan moun¬ 
tains that run north of the 
Himalayas through to Tur¬ 
key during the Ottoman Em- 


Book Review 

Tulipomania 

Text by Mike Dash. 1999. Paper¬ 
back edition published in 2000 by 
Indigo, an imprint of Orion Books 
Ltd., London, UK. 297 pp., 8 colour 
photographs, 9 black and white pho¬ 
tographs, 1 map. $16.95 paperback. 

pire and across Europe to the Nether¬ 
lands. The tulip journey spans centu¬ 
ries and Dash introduces you to the 
culture and politics of both the Otto¬ 
man empire and the Turkish approach 
to gardening and the contrast to Euro¬ 
pean life and gardens at that time. 

Nonetheless, both cultures became 
equally enthralled with the tulip. This 
culminates in the uncontrolled and ir¬ 
rational tulip market that reached its 
peak in 1637 and then crashed within 
months leaving traders penniless and 
hounded as debtors for years. 

The economic, botanical and psy¬ 
chological aspects of the story are 
documented in detail, including an in¬ 
dex, historical notes and citat ions. Dash 
explains how transactions were con¬ 
ducted in trading clubs in taverns, and 
about the first introduction of cata¬ 
logues which eventually led to a sig¬ 
nificant botanical illustration industry. 

He interprets the psychology of 
traders, prices paid, and the entire 
'boom and bust' phenomenon. Occa¬ 
sionally this leads to tedious detail, 
including, it seems, every price ever 
paid for a rare and not-so-rare bulb. 
However, there still remains contro¬ 


versy within the historical literature 
about exactly what happened during 
tulip-bulb trading and the factors that 
influenced this craze. 

1 believe Dash has simply tried to 
include reference to every documented 
fact involved in the transactions to sup¬ 
port his perspective on accepted opin¬ 
ions about tulip mania. 

From a naturalist’s and environ¬ 
mentalist’s point of view, there are all 
sorts of interesting tidbits in this tale. 

Hie life of the mostly penniless 
but well-respected botanists who stud¬ 
ied the tulip are fascinating. The dis¬ 
coveries by these botanists of certain 
qualities of the tulip’s reproduction 
made the plant even more appealing to 
sellers. The mature tulip bulb produces 
outgrowths known as offsets that are 
clones of the parent and which could 
be sold as well as the mother bulb 
itself. Traders even began to sell the 
rights to the offsets before the bulbs 
had produced them. 

Viruses that attacked the tulip, and 
were never completely understood un¬ 
til as recently as the twentieth century, 
enhanced the uniqueness of each 
flower and made some tulips extremely 
rare, further inflating their value. 

Mike Dash’s interest and talent as 
a historian really shine when he de¬ 
scribes the culture of the time. Bleach¬ 
ing and beer production were the main 
local industries of the day. Buttermilk 
was used to bleach linen. The milk in 
the bleaching pits was then drained off 
into the River Spaarne each night. 

By the 17th century, the water in 
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the urban centre of the town that 
eventually became Amsterdam was no 
longer potable. Urbanites took advan¬ 
tage of the benefits and economic 
return from industrial processing, and 
replaced water with weak beer at break¬ 
fast and lunch, following up with 
stronger beer in the evening. 

The taverns burned peat constantly 
in open fires and tobacco was so popu¬ 
lar that one could barely see across the 
room. While we may think of the Dutch 
of this era as austere, they were then 
known across Europe for their enthu¬ 
siasm for drinking and gambling. 

Like the best historical accounts, 
the story has relevance today. Instead 
of eliminating the source of the water 
pollution, a beverage substitute was 
instituted. Granted, beer was probably 
received with more enthusiasm than 
bottled water. Nonetheless, the water 
was unfit to drink but money was not 
invested in solving the tragedy. 

Those with some financial inde¬ 
pendence speculated on single tulip 
bulbs priced at twenty times the aver¬ 
age monthly wage and twice the going 
price of Rembrandt’s masterpieces. 
Dash describes examples of similar 
frenzies for other flowering plants that 
have occurred over the past 460 years 
and even as recently as the 1980s. 

And the most obvious proof that 
human nature never changes is that 
computer technology stocks were ex¬ 
tremely overvalued in the year 2000 
yet traders kept pushing up prices, 
eventually leading to a financial tum¬ 
ble similar to the tulip bulb debacle. 

The tulip industry experienced a 
setback for a few years after the crash 


but never wound down completely, and 
surged again in popularity particularly 
during the last years of the Ottoman 
empire. Unfortunately, Dash leaves the 
story of the tulip in centuries past. 
The tulip is currently part of a billion- 
dollar, high-pressure business centred 
in the Netherlands. 

The world’s largest flower auc¬ 
tion is found near a landing strip at 
Amsterdam’s Schipol Airport. The 
warehouse contains 19 million flow¬ 
ers, and two million plants change 
hands daily before being shipped 
worldwide. This warehouse is a facil¬ 
ity the size of 100 soccer fields and 
contains 2,000 buyers who evaluate 
the flowers, many of them tulips 
picked only hours before. 

Buyers usually require three years 
to learn to evaluate flowers and how 
to bid. When they spot the flowers 
they want, they often have less than a 
second to bid. Prices vary from hun¬ 
dreds of guilders to nothing in sec¬ 
onds. As for consumers, the rose is 
number one, but the tulip is the sec¬ 
ond-most-purchased flower, and re¬ 
mains the one flower men buy just as 
often as women (Barlow, 2001). 

The past and current story of the 
tulip offers a practical example of how 
much humans prize the beauty of na¬ 
ture, the value of understanding biol¬ 
ogy of organisms, and how this 
influences economics in our society. 
Citations 

Barlow, J. 2001. Flower Tripping. enRoute , 
59-64 pp. 

Christine is a former HNC presi¬ 
dent, currently working as a wildlife 
biologist with the Canadian Wildlife 
Service in Delta, BC where she is 


studying wildlife habitat quality and 
restoration in agricultural areas of 
British Columbia particularly in rela¬ 
tion to amphibian and avian 
populations. 1 ^ 

October Birding 
with Bob Curry 

by Glenda Slessor 

Sixteen members of the HNC met 
at Woodland Cemetery on October 13. 
Warm, humid, and windless, the day 
produced a fair migration over the bay. 
Highlights included watching large 
flocks of Red-winged Blackbirds, and 
about 2200 Common Grackles. The 
other highlight was picking out those 
birds that were not Red-winged Black¬ 
birds or Grackles. 

Finding the three Rustys, the sin¬ 
gle American Pipit, the lone Pine 
Siskin or the three Purple Finches was 
rather rewarding. The Merlin was 
easier to spot, and the Carolina Wren 
sang for us all.Yellow-rumped War¬ 
blers were still plentiful, as were 
American Goldfinch.The Evening 
Grosbeak, a bird getting more and more 
difficult to see in the Hamilton Area, 
could be heard for mere seconds as it 
hid in the high trees. Over the bay, we 
could see six Bonaparte’s Gulls. 

Our final stop was the ponds op¬ 
posite Van Wagner's Beach. Three 
Eastern Phoebes, two Hermit Thrushes 
and three Gray Catbirds appeared, plus 
live Greater Yellowlegs, five Lesser 
Yellowlegs, six more Killdeers and a 
Semi-palmated Plover. 

Add to the birds one lovely 
Yellowbelly Slider basking with the 
Painteds at Van Wagner’s Ponds, 
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By Michael Rowlands 

On March 18, about 50 bird-watch¬ 
ers gathered for the monthly Bird Study 
Group meeting at Shaklee Canada. 
George Drought opened by asking if 
anyone had been away on trips. Mem¬ 
bers had been to Trinidad, the Galapa¬ 
gos and Portugal. 

Tom Crooks had numerous hand¬ 
outs available and also talked about a 
controversial Ministry of Natural Re¬ 
sources programme to introduce Ring¬ 
necked Pheasants into Ontario for 
hunters. Two points upset birders about 
this plan: this is a non-native species 
and the MNR will apparently control 
its predators (such as raptors) to help 
them survive! 

Tom will forward more informa¬ 
tion to those members who have e- 
mail addresses registered with the 
BSG. If you disagree with tips mis¬ 
guided plan, please complain to the 
province. 

Dennis Lewington then asked for 
sightings and we heard about some 
interesting birds. Of particular note, 
large Bocks of 800-1 100 Tundra Swans 
have been seen in fields in Flambor- 
ough and Hagersville, some of the larg¬ 
est Hamilton area flights of this bird 
seen in recent years according to Bob 
Curry. These graceful flyers fatten up 


on waste grain in this area before fly¬ 
ing to Manitoba en route to the Arctic 
tundra, where they spend the breeding 
season. 

Bird Studies Canada (BSC) sent 
their regrets for not supplying a speaker 
but forwarded an information kit to 
Glenda Slessor, who told us all about 
the Baillie Birdathon. BSC is preoccu¬ 
pied at the moment with preparing for 
the grand opening of its new Head¬ 
quarters and National Research Cen¬ 
tre at Long Point in early June during 
the Federation of Ontario Naturalists’ 
Annual Conference, which they are 
also co-hosting. 

The Baillie Birdathon is an annual 
vehicle for raising money for BSC. 
Much of the money goes towards 
scholarly research into birds, in Canada 
and internationally. Participants re¬ 
ceive a T-shirt (with a drawing of her¬ 
ons on it this year) and may spend up 
to 24 consecutive hours any time in 
May anywhere observing birds. They 
ask their friends and families to pledge 
money to the cause, which is split be¬ 
tween BSC and their local birdingclub. 

Last year, members of the Hamil¬ 
ton Naturalists’ Club raised $5,640.55 
for the Birdathon and the Club received 
about $ 1,600 back, which was directed 
towards the purchase of the Birds of 
North America series of monographs. 

Lois Evans advised that we still 
have more money to contribute for 
these books, so members are encour¬ 
aged to sign up as a participant, or 
sponsor someone who will be — it re¬ 
ally helps the Club, and it’s a lot of 
fun! 

After our usual refreshment break. 


the floor was given to BSG member 
Helene Dutka, who entertained us with 
a tray of slides from a 3-week trip that 
she and her husband Barney had made 
to New Zealand in the fall of 2000. 

First, she showed us many lovely 
views of New Zealand’s varied topog¬ 
raphy — its snow-capped mountains, 
mangrove swamps, brilliant blue lakes, 
rocky seashores, sand beaches, sand 
dunes, grasslands and forests of kauri 
trees. 

Then, we saw many of the delight¬ 
ful birds of New Zealand, sometimes 
with comical stories attached. 

Helene confessed that her beauti¬ 
ful close-up shot of New Zealand’s 
national bird, the kiwi, was completely 
staged. The birds are nocturnal so most 
people must go to a “kiwi house” to 
see them. Since flash photography is 
not permitted there, tourists are only 
allowed to photograph a stuffed one in 
daylight It fooled me! 

Other interesting birds included the 
South Island Takahe, which is being 
reintroduced and protected, Eastern 
Rosella (from Australia), Blue and 
Yellow-eyed Penguins, Pied Stilts, 
Paradise Shelducks and Black Stilts. 

There were dozens of others but 
Helene’s favourites were the delight¬ 
ful South Island Tomtit, Robin and 
Rifleman. Once again our group was 
allowed to arm-chair travel to a warm 
foreign land on a cool Canadian win¬ 
ter night. Thanks Helene! 

At next month’s meeting, our guest 
speaker will be bringing some live 
raptors (a Bald Eagle, a Gyrfalcon, a 
Peregrine Falcon and a Great Horned 
Owl), so plan to attend. |[| 
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REGULAR MEETINGS 

Monday, April 8 8 p. m. 

Location: Royal Botanical Gardens 
680 Plains Rd. West 
Burlington, Ontario 

Understanding the Ecology of 
Exotics in Natural Areas 

Susan Dudley 

Garlic mustard, European buckthorn, pur¬ 
ple loosestrife, zebra mussels - naturalists 
and others are in a desperate battle with 
these and other exotic invaders. Invasive 
species pose one of the greatest threats to 
biodiversity and are driving many native 
species to the brink of extinction. Why are 
they so successful and what can we do 
about it? 

Next Month 

Monday, May 13 8:00p.m. 

Eramosa Karst 

Dr. Steve Worthington 


Conservation/Education 

Committee 

The Committee meets monthly to discuss 
conservation issues in the Hamilton area 
and how we can assist in projects. 

If you are interested in finding out how to 
become involved in conservation-related 
projects and learning more about the great 
natural features of Hamilton, please con¬ 
tact Jen Baker (905-524-3339) for the date 
and location of the next meeting. 


Events sponsored by the Hamilton Natu¬ 
ralists' Club are led by volunteers. The 
HNC assumes no responsibility for inju¬ 
ries of any kind sustained by anyone 
participating in any of these activities. 


Bird Study Group 

Monday, April 15 7:30 p.m. 

Location: Shaklee Canada 

952 Century Drive 
Burlington 

This is an informal meeting featuring a 
discussion ofrecent bird sightings, an iden¬ 
tification session and a workshop, film or 
set of slides about some aspect of birding. 
If you are a beginning birder, come out to 
learn more about birds. If you are an expe¬ 
rienced birder, come out to share your 
knowledge and enthusiasm. 

This month: Our featured speaker will be 
Michael Givlin of Bird Control Interna¬ 
tional. His company uses raptors to control 
birds that can present a hazard to airplanes 
near Canada’s major airports. He will bring 
some raptors with him - likely a Bald 
Eagle, a Gyrfalcon, a Peregrine Falcon and 
a Great Horned Owl. 


UPCOMING EVENTS 

Saturday, April 13 
SPAWNING SALAMANDERS 
Meet Bruce Mackenzie at 7:30 pm at the 
public school in Copetown by the commu¬ 
nity centre along Hwy 99. Bring a flash¬ 
light and rubber boots and expect to see 
breeding salamanders and hear a deafening 
chorus of cal ling frogs. Call Bruce for more 
info at 643-4526. 

Sunday, April 14 

COOTES PARADISE FISHWAY 

Join Tys Theysmeyer of the RBG for an 
informative demonstration of the Cootes 
Paradise carp barrier. Meet at 8:30 am. 
Baskets are raised at 9 am. Park at Princess 
Point and walk out to the Fishway. Contact 
Tys at the RBG at 527-1158 ext. 251. 


_ The Wood Duck 

Saturday, April 20 

IN SEARCH OF TIMBERDOODLES 

Meet at the North Shore Trails parking lot 
on York Rd., 200m south of the railway 
overpass, at 7:15 pm. We will seek out 
displaying Woodcocks (Timberdoodles) 
and hooting owls. Wear warm cloths, rub¬ 
ber boots. A full thermos is helpful. Call 
Brian Pomfret for info, (519) 750-1484. 

Saturday, April 27 
REPTILES & AMPHIBIANS 

Join Kathleen Gardiner & Bill Lamond for 
a full day field trip (pack a lunch) focused 
on herpeto-fauna in the Glen Morris area. 
Expect to see several species including up 
to four species of salamander and possibly 
the rare Ribbon Snake. Meet at the Tim 
Hortons on Hwy 24, just south of Hwy 5 & 
Blue Lake Rd., at 9 am. Call Kathleen for 
details at (519) 756-9546. 

Saturday, May 4 
SPRING WILDFLOWERS 

A memorable hike in this spectacular for¬ 
est. Join long-time HNC member Marina 
Martin. Bring a lunch and meet at 9 am. Go 
south on Hwy 54, left onto Townline Rd 
about 6.8km south of York (or 0.4km s. of 
railway overpass). Go 1.0km east on 
Townline. Park where railway crosses road. 
Info from Marina, (905) 772-3246. 

Saturday, May 4 
NATURAL AREAS CLEANUP 
Join other groups in the Hamilton- 
Burlington area in this annual effort to 
clean up our natural areas. See the Wood 
Duck and other local media for details or 
call John Struger at 547-5 I 16. 

Sunday, May 5 

SHORT HILLS WORK DAY 

Trail maintenance and marking plus view¬ 
ing of spring wildflowers. Bring a lunch 
and meet at Battlefield Square/Value Vil¬ 
lage on Queenston Rd. just east of Centen¬ 
nial Parkway at 9 am. Contact Frank Morley 
575-0668. 
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HNC Board of Directors 
2001-2002 

Executive 

President: Brian McHattie 
inchatlie@inlerlynx.net 905 540-1094 
Past President: Glenn Barrett 
ncc images@liolmail.com905 525-2 142 
Vice-President: Brian Wylie 
wyliex4@aol.com 905 627-4601 
Secretary: Joan Hall 
kehall@atlglobal.net 905 627-1320 
Treasurer: Betty Blashill 
bett}>.blashill@cogeco.ca905 664-8796 


Membership Fees 2001-2002 


Life Membership 

$350.00 

Single Membership 

25.00 

Senior/Student Single Membership 

20.00 

Senior/Student Joint Membership 

25.00 

Family Membership 

30.00 

Junior Naturalists - first child 

55.00 

Junior Naturalists - additional children 

45.00 

Honorary Life Member 

None 

Please remit to: The Membership Director, Hamilton Naturalists' Club 

P. O. Box 89052, Hamilton, Ontario L8S 4R5 


Directors 

Conservation/Education: Jen Baker 
jenbaker@altcanada.ca 905 524-3339 
FON Rep: Ken Hall 
kehall@atiglobal.net 905 627-1320 
Field Events: Bill Lamond 
kathgard@hotmciil.com 519 756-9546 
Membership: Jean Stollard 
jjslollard@idirect.com 905 634-3538 
Program: Tom Crooks 
eclectic@worldchal.com 905 634-1 178 
Publicity: Doris Clayton 
dbciayton@softhome.net 905 318-8474 
Sanctuary: Warren Beqcham 
wbeach808@sympatico.ca 905 627-3343 
Social: Elaine Serena 
eserena@attcanada.ca 905 639-2702 
Wood Duck Editor: Don McLean 
don.mclean@hwcn.org 905 664-8796 

Co-ordinators and 
Representatives 
Junior Naturalists' Co-ordinator: 

Jen Baker 905 524-3339 

Mailing Co-ordinator: 

Norm Ralston 905 383-1397 

Volunteer Coordinator: 

Brian Wylie 905 627-4601 

Bird Study Group Leader: 

George Drought 905 528-0059 
gdroiighl@wildernessbnand.com 

Birding Hotline: 905 381-0329 





HNC Publications 


Hamilton-Wentworth Natural Areas Inventory 

(2 volumes) $60.00 

Reptiles and Amphibians of the Hamilton Area 20.00 

Checklist of the Birds of Hamilton-Wentworth 1.00 

Date Guide to Birds of Hamilton-Wentworth 1.00 

Naturally Hamilton: A Guide to the 

Green Spaces of Hamilton-Wentworth Free 
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THE WOOD DUCK is published nine times a year September to May, inclusive, by: 
The Hamilton Naturalists’ Club 
Westdale P.O. Box 89052 
Hamilton, ON 
L8S 4R5 

Editor: Don McLean 

68- 151 Gateshead Crescent Publications Committee: 

Stoney Creek, ON L8G 3WI Rob Dobos, Susan Doka, 

e-mail: don.mclean@hwcn.org Lois Evans, Jean Stollard 

THE WOOD DUCK is the official publication of the HNC and is produced by volunteer 
members of the Club and is printed on 60% re-cycled paper. Deadline for receipt of 
material is the fifteenth of the month preceding publication date. Articles may be 
reprinted without permission but credit lines must be included. Opinions expressed in 
THE WOOD DUCK are those of the author and do not necessarily reflect those of the 
editor or of the Hamilton Naturalists' Club. 

The HNC promotes public interest in the study, conservation and appreciation of our 
natural heritage. Meetings are held monthly September to May inclusive and field events 
are scheduled throughout the year. The Hamilton Naturalists’ Club is a registered 
charity and all donations as well as membership fees are tax deductible. 

Send noteworthy bird records to: 

Rob Dobos, P.O. Box 722, Waterdown, Out. LOR 2H2. 

HNC Website: http://ww\v.lnvcn.org/link/hamnature 




